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grandson, Samuel Sheafe of London, 1763.” What 

has become of this portrait? I have not (as yet) 

been able to identify it with either of the portraits 

CONTENT: - 34. of Baxter preserved at Kidderminster in the 

NOTES : — Ric! Baxte ! »wndes’s Bibliogra- | yestry of the parish church and in the vestry of the 
“pher's Manual: Notes on the New Edition, No. IL, 142 d I ae ene = 


phen © Macklin the C . Th, rquis of Wor- | 1ndependent chapel. (in the latter place, 
coater, 144. ter’s communion-table is also preserved; in the 
Mixor Nores:— Kentish Proverb—The Last Charge at | former, Baxter's chair, once in the possession of 
Waterloo— Manning's * 7, — sen Diunaess see the said Rev. T. Doolittel, who was a Kiddermin- 
— a , cia ——— - man.) ‘These two portraits are bearded 
QUER IE: g. iward Tayficld, . 1636 0. 145. That in the I arish church yestry bears 
Armagh Public Library — “1! ride m Natura- ~ ya “ a Baxter, S.'T.P., 
- Ino 16 ” ‘The engraved portrait 
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Marquis of i 2 ‘ Brethess sae <1: The “Name | From Baxter's ow nee we 

Ih, ] Lal looked upon the market -place 

wll ape) and this we know to have been the Hi ‘ 

wnts— John de Costa, th aterloo Guid lodern | in which, up to a recent period, the marke 
Astrolozy —“ And in Berghem’s pool reflected” uch- | held, and where indeed it is still partially held. 
ia — ee ae ell teen We ror_-Dr. Johnson | Lhis, however, only decides the street in which 
at Oxford — Milt , - Diamond D 1 | the house was located. Whereabouts in this 
Wrestler — English K :' adnate street was the house? From my boyhood I was 
always told that the secor above the Town 
Hall, in Hig Street, was Baxter's house. Ther 
are ‘ ee is abundant ¢raditionary evidence to this effect, 
RICHARD ‘BAXTER and the house is annu: ally visited by hundreds of 
Recently, at Kidderminster, I have been making | inquiring strangers. I wish know if there 
researches into the connection of Richard Baxter | any documentary evidence to show that 
with that town; and I shall be glad of further | Baxter liv i i 
information on one or two points. The portrait 
of Baxter, preserved in Dr. Williams's library, 
and recently exhibited at the Archwological Meet- | ! f 
ing at Worcester, is that which is mentioned in | it was pur 
Nash’s Worcestershire, as being in the possession of | Harl ‘ 
“Mr. Benjamin Faweet,” who was an Independent 
minister of Kidderminster. It then became the | able antiquity 
property of his son, the Rev. Samuel F'aweet, also | in 184 
an Independent minister. After this I lose trace in the dimensions of the 
of it, unless it immediately passed into the posses- floor, little remains to show us w! 
sion of Dr. Williams. Perh _ Mr. Albert Way | like 
could enlighten me on this point? An etching of | served a sketch of its exterior pri t 
the portrait is given in Nath, ; and it was well en- | tive alteration in 1849. Is any r similar 
graved in mezzotint by J. Spilsbury, August 1, | sketch (published or otherwise) i 
1763. It has also been engrav in The Evan- existence? I cannot hear of 
gelical Magazine for the present mon (August); About 
but, in the letter-press, the r, George Dance, about sixty years of age 
the vicar of Kidderminster in Baxter's time, is | Foleys. Was this John Baxter of kin to Richard? 
wrongly called “ one Drance.” Was he a vounger brother of, or related to, Bax- 

Nash mentions a second original portrait of | ter’s nephew, William Baxter, Master of the Mer- 
Baxter as having been “ in the possession of the | cers’ School, London, who was “a man of distin- 
late Rev. Thomas Dooliticl, M.A., till the year | guished parts?” It seems not improbable that 
1707, and from that time in the hands of his | the Foley of that day, as Baron of Kidderminster, 
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would feel an interest in the connection with the 


town of the great Puritan divine, and, out of 


respect to him, may have employed one of his con- 
nections as land-steward to the F “ye estates. 

At p. 18 of vol. vi. of the 1* S. of “ N. & Q.,” 
your correspondent, Mr. tig gives the title 
of a theological work by B. Baxter, minister of the 


gospel at Upton-on-Severn, in the county of Wor- | 


cester, “but now removed, with a Preface by 
Richard Baxter, 1666.” Were these Baxters re- 
lated to each other and to John Baxter? But 
the name was not uncommon ; for, in his Life and 
Times, Baxter mentions a namesake of his own, 


who “was sent to gaol for refusing the oath of 


allegiance, and it went for current that it was I.” 
(“N. & Q.,” 1 S. ii. 206.) 
Cutusert Bepe. 


LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL. 
NOTES ON THE NEW EDITION. 
(Continued from 3" §. ii. p. 103.) 
vo. IIT. 

Bellendenus (G.), De Statu Prisci Orbis. Paris, 

1615. 4°. 

This edit. is omitted. Some copies, I believe, bear the 
date of 1616. Bindley had editions, at any rate, of both 
dates. 

sellot (James), The French Grammar. Lond. 
1578. 4°. , 

Omitted. A copy is in the Bodleian. 

Belou (Peter), The Mock Duellist, or the French 
Vallet; a Comedy. Lond. 1675. 4°. 

Omitted. <A copy is in the Bodleian. 

Benlowes (E.), Theophila. Lond. 1651. Folio 

This article is merely introduced to notice the circum- 
stance that Nassau’s copy was the same as Bindley’s, 
but with additional plates. 

—— Threno-Thriambeuticon. Lond. 1660. 
4°, Two sheets. 

Omitted. Dr. Bandinel had a copy printed on silk 
Bevis of Hampton. 

There was an edit. by W. de Worde, and another in 
1662. Neither is noticed here. <A fragment of the for- 
mer, and a copy of the latter, are in the Bodleian, 

Bisse (James, M.A.) Two Sermons preached, the 
one at P aule’s Crosse, the 8 of Januarie, 1580, 
the other at Christe’s Church in London, the 
same day in the after-noone. Lond. 1585. 
16°. Again n, d. 16°. Herbert possessed 
both editions, but observes that Mr. Ames’s 
copy had a prayer at the end by Nich. Hem- 
ming, which was wanting in both of his. 

Omitted. 

Boccaccio (Gio.), The Falls of Princes, Lond. by 
John Waylande, n.d. Folio. 


‘he circumstance tha rere were two editions from 
The circumst that tl t lit fi 


es 


| Wayland’s press without date, with entirely differen 


title-pages, seems to have been entirely overlooked, | 

have seen both. 

Bodenham (John), England's Helicon. Lond, 
1600. 4°. 

Of this volume, a copy is in the Malone Collection a 
Oxford; a second was sold at Sothebys in 1856, and 4 
third is in my possession. A fourth is not at present 
known. The Oxford copy contains 150 poems, while 
mine and the one sold in 1856 have only 148; but, as the 


| one sold in 1856 came out of a very old library, and had 








been purchased perhaps at the time of publication, it js 


} almost a question whether the extra page in the Oxforj 


copy was not cancelled, or added for some reason after 4 

portion of the impression had been worked off. me 

view is strengthened by the fact that, although catch 

words occur throughout the volume, there is none at the 

end of the last poem in my copy, which appears complet 

as published. This point seems deserving of c onsideratien, 

as it is, I believe, a new one, and as the book is so intrin- 

sically and so bibliographically valuable. 

Book, The Book of Secrets ; how to make Colours, 
&e. Plates. Lond. 1596. 4°. 

Omitted. 


——— The Book of Oaths, Antient and Modern. 
Lond. 1649. 12°. 
Omitted. Nassau, No. 284, 
—— A New Book of Meng Riddles in Picture. 
Lond. n. d. #12°. 
Omitted. Nassau, No. 286, 19s. 


Borde (Andrew.) 

Davies in his Athena Britannica, i. 69, says that 
Thomas Newton of Chester had a copy of the Pleasant 
and Merry Hystory of the Miller of Abington, Lond, n.d 
1°, on the title-page of which he indicated Lorde as the 
author. Such is very likely to have been the fact; but 
the tract is not mentioned among Borde’s books, nor is 
the circumstance honoured with the slightest notice, 





Regimente, or Dietary of Helthe. 

As the original edition of this, really the most valuable 
of Borde’s works, is of the greatest rarity, and as a copy is 
now before me, | may as well mention that the Pref e 
is dated the 5th May, 1542, and the volume, a small 
8°, extends to sign. D 11, without pagination. The colo- 
phon on the last leaf on a large woodcut is: “ Imprynted 
by me, Robert Wryer, dwellynge in Seynt Martyns 
parysshe besyde Charynge Crosse, at the sygne of seynt 
John Evangelyste. For John Gowghe—Cum Privileg 
Regali, Ad Imprimendum Solum.” 


| ———— Merry Tales of the Mad men of Gotham. 





An edit. 1613, 12°, was in the Harleian Library. 

Boulogne, A Letter of a Baker of Boulogne sent 
to the Pope. Translated into English. Loni. 
1607. 4°. 

Omitted. <A copy is in the Bodleian. 

Bradstreet (Ann), The Tenth Muse lately sprung 
up in America. Third Edition, enlarged. 
Lond. 1758. 8°, 

Omitted. Nassau, No. 303, 4s. 

Brandon, H. and C., Dukes of Suffolk. Vita et 

Obitus. Lond. 1551 (not 1552). 4° 
Of this volume eight or nine copies are known. Of 
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these there are two in the British Museum; a third is in 
the Bodleian; a fourth is at St. John’s, Cambridge; a 
fifth is at Althorpe, and a sixth is, or was, at Lincoln 
Cathedral. One of the Museum has the 
(1551) printed at the foot of the title-page. 


Breton (Nicholas), The Will of Wit and other 
poems. Lond. 1597. 4°. 

This book was licensed and probably printed, in 1580. 
Another edition, 1599, 4°. Jolley, 1843, 101. 10s. A 
copy, 1 think the same, is in the Museum. Of course 
“The Miseries of Mavilia” form part of the Will of Wit; 
and the “ Praise of Virtuous Ladies,” 1606, which Lowndes 
converts into a separate book, is also included in this col- 
lection, of which there was an edition in that year. 


copies 


—— Wit’s Trenchmone. Lond. 1597. 4°. 
Trenchmour, not Trenchmone. 
—— Auspicante Jehova, * Marces Exercise. 


Lond. 1597. 12°. 
Marces ought to be Marie's. 
Pasquil’s Mistress, or the worthy and un- 
worthy woman. Lond. T. Fisher, 1600. 4°. 
Omitted under this head, but inserted under Pasquil, 
though not as by Breton. Caldecott, 1833, 4/. 8s. 
—— Wit’s Private Wealth. 
There were editions in 1613, 1615, and 1629, all over- 
looked. 





—— The Passionate Shepherd. Lond. 
4°, 

Omitted. 

—— Divine Considerations on the Soule. Lond. 
1608. 16°, 

Omitted. A copy is in the Museum. 
——TI pray you not be angry, &c. 
1605. 4°. 
Farmer, 1798, 11s. 

published in 1624, is in the Bodleian. 
Sir Philip Sidney's Ourania. Lond. 1606. 
4°. Again, Lond. 1655. 4°. 

Both editions are dedicated to Lady Pembroke; but the 
book is certainly not by Breton, as an inspection of the 
dedication will convince any one. 

Lond. 1607. 

A copy is at Bridgewater House. Heber, 
Again, Jolly, 1843, 7. This copy is now in 








A Murmurer. 8°, 
Not un ique. 
in 1834, 4s, 
the Museum. 
—— The Crossing of Proverbs, 2 parts. 1616. 
_The title of the first part is: Crossing of Proverbs, 
Cross- Answers, and Cross-Humours. Lond. 1616, 8°. 
But no perfect copy seems to be known, 
—— A Solemn Passion of the Soule’s Love. 
1623, 
This is merely a comparatively late impression of a 
tract originally printed in 1595, and reprinted in 1598. 


date | 
|} sequently published in a separate form 





1604. | 


Lond. | 


An edition, not noticed here, but | 


| London. 


AGE OF MACKLIN THE COMEDIAN. 


In the work by Leigh Hunt, first published 
asa supplement to the London Journal, and sub- 
The 
Town — mention is made of Macklin, and some 
account given of his old age and of his haunts. 
His age is given, 107. In Gorton’s Biographical 
Dictionary, the account of this actor, taken from 
the Biographia Dramatica, states that he was 
born May 11, 1690, and “died July 11, 1797, at 
the great age of 107.” I have never heard this 
statement of his age doubted, but lately a fact 
came to my knowledge which I think. deserves 
mention. 

Macklin was interred in the parish church of 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden. Some three years 
ago the vestry of that parish came to a resolution, 
consequent upon the closing of the grave-yard, 
to cover up the coffins laid in the vaults. They 
packed them as closely as possible, and filled up 
the interstices between with sifted earth, putting 
a layer of two feet of powdered charcoal as a 
covering to the whole. In moving the coffins, the 
churchwardens were interested in looking over 
the coffin-plates of the celebrities interred there, 
and came upon those of Macklin and of his wife. 
The age is there stated to be 97 years. I ob- 
tained a copy from the beadle of the parish, the 
correctness of which is attested by the three 
churchwardens who superintended the removing 
and replacing the coffins. I append a copy of the 
coffin-plate of Charles Macklin, and that of his 
widow. ‘The tombstone in the graveyard gives 
the age as it is recorded in the biographies, 107. 

Is it likely that the date of his birth has been 
incorrectly stated? His name was M‘Laughlin, 
but he changed it to Macklin on his arrival in 
It is to be presumed that those who 
directed his interment, being doubtless his widow 
and some intimate friends, would be little likely 
to err on a point like this, while it might be that 
his tombstone would be placed by some of his 
admirers who might follow a traditional account 
of his age. Up to 1741 little is known of his 
pursuits, but in that year he established his repu- 
tation in the character of Shylcck, the only cha- 
racter in which he ever excelled. I am inclined 
to think that the age of 97 is more likely to be 


| correct than that of 107, for the reasons stated. 


Breton (N.), see Manual under “ Ramsey (Lady | 


M.),” and Roxburghe Ballads (Brit. Mus.), 


i. 188. The Pain of Pleasure, 1580, has been | 


ascribed to Munday. 
W. Carew Hazuirr. 





} 
| 


A reference to the registry of his birth would of 
course settle it. This might be difficult to ob- 
tain, as he was born in the county of Westmeath, 
Ireland, but in what part I do not find stated in 
any notice of the man. 
The following are verbatim copies of the coffin 
plates : — 
“ Mr. Charles Macklin, 
Comedian, 
Died 11th July, 
1797, 
Aged 97 years.” 



























































































“ Mrs Eliz" Macklin, 
Widow of Mt Charles Macklin, 
Comedian, 
Died 2ist November, 
1807, 
Aged 74 ve irs.” 

TR 
Some conjectures relative to the period of Macklin’s 
birth will be found in The European Magazine, xxxvi. 
298; and in vol, xxxii. p. 317 of the same work, it is 
ted, that “his ith happened on the 11th July, 1797, 





ut the great age, it is supposed, of ninety-six years 

In the Me irs * Charles Macklin by Wm. Cooke ls 
p. 345, it is ste ated f= Macklin, “ by ‘his own computa- 
tion, died at the age of ninety-eight, but on very strong 





and hable circumstances (related in the early part of 
th I , at the very advanced age of 108.” 
ED. 
THE MARQUIS OF WORCESTER. 

Catalogued among the Harleian Collections, in 
the British Museum, is an oblong MS. professing 
to be a copy of the Marquis of Worcester’s Cen- 
tury of Inventions. ‘The first portion of this 


MS. contains another Treatise (upon Short-hand) 
written in the same autograph, which 4s headed 
thus 

“An expl 


naious W 


nation of the most exact and most com- 
of short writing, and an example given by 
way of questions and resolves upon each significant point, 
proving how and why it stands for such and suc h a let- 
ter in order alphabetically placed in every page.’ 





Query, Has this treatise ever appeared in print, 
and is it in the autograph of the Marquis ? 


The Century of Inventions was published in 
1663 ; and a reprint in 1813. A copy is also to 
be found in the Harleian Miscellany. But this 


MS. has some slight 
And from 


variations from the published 

its bearing a later date, viz. 
1659 instead of 1655, I am induced to think that 
it might have been intended for an amended 
edition, and is therefore worth a note. 

The first of these variations appears at the 
commencement, the words italicised being addi- 
tions to the printed text : — 
to Sep' ye 


copy. 


“ From Aug' y 29 21s', 1659. 
A Centurie of 

The names and scantlings of such inventions as att 
present I can call to mynde to have tryed and perfected ; 
(my former notes being lost) I have endeavoured to 
sett downe in such a way as may sufficiently in- 
struct me to putt any of them in practice, having wher- 
with to doe it.’ 


these 


variation that occurs, is at No. 88; 
instead of “‘ How to make a brazen head,” 
the entry runs thus: 

An eng 
of fyre, to coyne and stamp | in 
man. 

Also at the 
Dei gloriam 


Another v 
where, 
Ke., —_ 
in without y* least noyce, knock, or use 
an hour by one 


end, after the words “ Ad majorem 
,” we have this addendum : — 


* Besydes many omitted, and some of 3 sorts willingly 
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not sett downe, as not fitt to bee devulged, least ill ue 
may bee made therof, butt to shew that such things arm 
also within my knowledge, I will here in my owne 
cypher sett downe at least one of each, not to bee con- 
cealed where duty and affection obligeth me.” 

[I would further inquire how it happens, that in 
notices of this savant, he is not unfrequently de. 
signated as He ury instead of Ldward, Marquis of 
Worcester [vide Ww att, Bibliotheca And touch. 
one of his inventions, he sti ites that it is his 
intention to have buried him the model, 
Was this purpose ever performed? — Irtivruer, 


ing 


with 


Rlinar Hotes. 


Kentisnu Provers.—Fuller, in his lVorthies of 
England, 1662, (* Kent, " p- 62), 
lowing version of a well-known proverb : 

‘A Kal rht of Cales, and a Gentleman of Wales, 
An 1 a Laird of the North- Countree ; 
A Yeoman of Kent, with vont ye arly rent, 
Will buy them « ut all ¢ 

In a copy of W eever’s Fi unerall Monument 
1631, which I have recently purchased, the same 
proverb, but with a variation, is written in a cor 


giv es the fol- 











temporary hand on the margin at the bottom of 
p. 347: — 
“ A Knight of Cales, a Gentleman of Wales, 
A Lorde of v® north-countrey ; 
A Yeoman of Kent, sitting on a peny rent, 
Is able to buy all three.” 
As this is probably the earliest form of the 
prove rb, it may be worth preserving in the pages 





iimBauLt. 
at Watertoo.—The fol- 
printed in the Scotsman ot 
Aug. 11, and was transferred thence to Th 
Times. As an historical waif of some interest, i 
may be thought worthy of a corner in “ N. 
where it will be readily accessible for future re- 
ference : — 


of “ N. & Q.” Epwarp F. 
Tue Last 
lo ving ] 


CHARGE 


tter was 





&Q, 





“ Cromarty, Aug. 8. Sir, , ently observed 
a paragraph in the public ut * The Last 
Charge at Waterloo.’ The vista ‘ke j in it, as 








it was my brother-in-law, Sir Hugh Halkett, brother ot 


Sir Colin, who took Colonel Cambronne prisoner. 1 saw 
him lately in Hanover, where he commands that army, 
and this affair was much discussed of late. The par- 


ticulars are thus: Sir Hugh galloy 
who was commanding his regiment, a 
at him, l him to surrender. He 
Hugh’s horse was shot under him, Colonel Cambronne 
took advantage of this and ran off, but Sir Hugh fol- 
lowed him, took him by the collar, and brought him 
prisoner in view of his own regiment.—I am, &c. ALEX. 
S. GRAHAM.” 


up to Cambronne, 
nd pointing a pistol 
When Sir 


aske did so. 





W. Carew Hazuitt. 


Manntno’s Surrey. — We are indebted to tl 
Rev. Owen Manning for one of our most valuable 
county histories; nor is the meed of praise less 
but 
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here and there little oe. —_ misinformation 
must be expected. In vol. , Charles Bowles, 
Esq. of East Sheen, P’ rintneiler, is designated as 
Sheriff of that county for 1794. The fact is, 
Mr. Bowles, who had bought a considerable pro- 
erty in the parish of Mortlake and erected an 
elegant mans ion nee ‘reon a few years previous to 
e pe riod indicated, has bee n confounded with a 
Car rington Bowles who was a vender of second- 
rate engravings at 69, St. Paul’s Churchyard, the 
corner of Paul's Alley, a well-known shop at the 
beginning of this century. Mr. Charles Bowles 
and his family for several generations had been 
distinguished manufacturers of crown 
glass in this country, and I believe were the first 
to introduce here “age or fine mirror glass, but 
perhaps some reader of © een publication will in- 
form us how far the Messrs. Bowles have con- 
tributed to the i teaver of the manufacture 
I have heard, but know not how cor- 
ly, that Mr. Bowles above-mentioned, married 

a Miss Galliard (or Gaillard) who had for her 
dower the manor of Enfield, which Mr. Bowles 


afterwards sold. 3 


Lecat Biunpers. — Anothe 
those in The Book Hunter. A gentleman high 
in the old Exchequer Bill Loan Office told me 
that when the Bill was in Parliament for building 
the famous bridge at Gloucester, there was a 
clause enacting that the Commissioners should 
meet on the first Monday in every month, “ ex- 
cept the same should fall on Christmas Day, 
Ash Wednesd ly, or Gor od F riday.’ The blunder 
as to the two las ; palpable, and a moment's 
reflection would 5 Rs that Christmas Day can 
never fall on the first Monday of the month. My 
informant added he had been told that the mis- 
take actually passed unobserved, and now stands 
inthe Act. Can this be so ? A. A. 


Poets’ Corner 





the most 


i giass. 


r may be added to 


HerporisaTION IN THE ENvirons or Lonpon. 
Allow me to premise my subject with two or 
three extracts : — 


m Tuesday, Aug. 18, 1772, the Company of 
caries t wok their route in search of Botanic 
thr Battersea, W ‘andeworth, Putney, 
after which they dined at the * Kin 
at Tarn nham Gree n.” 


Apothe- 

al curiosities, 
Chiswick, &c., 
¢ of Bohemia’s Head ** 








The Gentleman's Maga: ine for 1789, lix. 200, 
has also an a ccount of ond xcursions of the Apothe- 
s’ Company in search of wild plants in the 
seighbourhood: of the "hes polis. To these | 
may add that there is in Lysons’s Environs, iv. 


283, some resting biographical notices of John 

Warner, Esa , of Woodford, in which it is stated 

that the her! wisations of the apothecaries were 
. 


be The “King of Bohemia’s Head,” a tavern of the 
ge sort, now the private residence of Dr. F. G 
Oller, 
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made once a year in that neighbourhood, and the 
Company dined together, after their morning’s 
walk, at the house of Mr. Richard Warner, who 
published the result of their annual researches 
under the title of Plante Woodfordienses, 12mo, 
1771. 

I would ask if the Apothecaries’ Company con- 
tinue their exploratory summer tours, and if they 
give to the world their consequent discoveries ? 

I may remark, such has been the increase of 
buildings in the vicinity of London, and such the 
desire to bring under productive cultivation every 
particle of waste, that it is now an almost un- 
profitable task to start in search of indigenous 
plants, and it is rarely the amateur botanist can 
collect specimens to fill his tin case for examina- 
tion, when he returns home. The New Park at 
Richmond has been an enclosure for more than 
200 hundred years, and adjoining is Ham Com- 
mon, which may afford such plants as may be 
expected in similar localities. Though not par- 
ticularly rare, there are to be met with in places 
the Anemone nemorosa, the Geranium pratense, 
and on the Middlesex side, I have, by the banks 
of the Grand Junction Canal, found the elegant 
Butomus umbellatus, the beautiful appearance of 
which has alleviated the fatigues of a long day’s 
ramble. AMBULATOR, 

“Tne Sepruacenartan.’— The following an- 
nouncement, which we have received from a highly 
respected venerable correspondent, speaks for 
itself : — 

“ PROPOSED NEW CLUB, 
SEPTUAGENARIAN: 


To consist of Three Orders. 


THE 


1. From seventy to eighty, Members. 
2. Above ei; ghty, Downy Doctors. 


3. From sixty-five to seventy, Cadets.’ 


Vetus, 





Queries, 
EDWARD LAYFIELD, D.D., 


Can any of your readers furnish me with par- 
ticulars respecting this unfortunate divine, Vica 
of Allhallows, Barking, and deprived under Crom- 
well for his loyalty ? I am aware of the account 
in Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, but require 
further particulars. When deprived of his pre- 
ferments in 1644, he suffered the most barbarous 
treatment, and was one of those clergymen who 
were confined on board ship. In his case there 
not seem to have been the least pretence of 
unfitness for the sacred office, since his removal 
was opposed by the parishioners. In the church- 
warden’'s book there is an interesting proof of this 
in the shape of a petition to Parliament, drawn up 


The 


1636—1680, 


does 
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usurping vicar, with characteristic Puritan honesty, | 


tore out of the book this testimony to his prede- 
cessor’s worth; but a copy of it was recovered, 
and properly inserted in its place after the Re- 
storation. May I suggest, that clergymen should 
examine their parish vestry books for the seven- 
teenth century. The books were kept either by 
the wardens, or by an elected registrar ; and are, 
therefore, impartial records. I am convinced, 
from what I know of these documents, that a 
judicious selection of entries copied from them, 
would disprove many of the incorrect statements 
now being made by those who are celebrating 
“the Bartholomew Martyrs of 1662.” They would 
materially tend to prove that the rule of the 
Presbyterian clergy, who usurped the Church's 
benefices under the Cromwell regime, was by no 
means acceptable to the people; they would go 
far to show that the low state of religion, the 





grievous neglect of the poor, and the disturbed | 


condition of the parochial economy, were quite of 
a character to justify the rejoicings amid which the 
ancient discipline in Church and State was restored. 
In asking you to be the medium of this sugges- 
tion, I trust I am not committing you to a par- 
ticipation in what is now called “ The Bicentenarian 
Controversy :” since I am simply suggesting a 
course that may throw light upon the real his- 
tory —the social history —of the disturbed seven- 
teenth century, This history is so clouded and 
obscured by the dust that party spirit has raised, 
that it is next to impossible to get at the truth by 
ordinary means. Juxta TurR™. 





ArmaGu Pusiic Liprary.—Is there any 
printed catalogue of the large and valuable col- 


lection of books in the Armagh Public Library, | 


which, having been founded in the last century 


by Primate Robinson, Lord Rokeby, owes so | 


much to the munificence) of the late Primate 
Beresford ? If not, it is, I think, a desideratum. 
ABHBA. 


“ Epnemertwers Rerum Natvurauium.” — The 
late Alexander von Humboldt, writing on Aero- 
lites (Cosmos, Otté's Trans., vol. i. p. 111,) has 
the following note : — 

“ Dr. Thomas Forster (The Pocket Encyclopedia of Na- 
tural Phenomena, 1827, p.17*.) states that a manuscript is 
preserved in the library of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
written in the tenth century by a monk, and entitled 
Ephemerides Rerum Naturalium, in which the natural 
phenomena of each day of the year are inscribed ; as, for 
instance, the first flowering of plants, the arrival of 
birds, &c. 
word ‘ meteorodes.’ It was this indication, and the tra- 
dition of the fiery tears of St. Lawrence, that chiefly in- 
duced Dr. Forster to undertake his extremely zealous 
investigation of the August phenomena.”—Queielet, Cor- 


he 10th of August is distinguished by the | 


[3r4 S, IL Aue, 23, 4, 


To this note the translator attaches the folloy. 
ing remark : — 

“ No such manuscript is at present known to exist jy 
the library of that College. For this information I ap 
indebted to the inquiries of Mr. Cory of Pembroke ¢ 
lege, the learned editor of Hieroglyphics of Horapol 
Nilous, Greek and English, 1840.” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” explain this? |; 
it probable that Dr. Forster has made an error jr 
the name of the College, or are we to suppose the 
MS. has been lost since he examined it? Ay 
Ephemerides Rerum Naturalium of the tenth cen- 
tury would be a document of considerable value 
to scientific persons. It is not impossible that, 
notice in these pages may lead to its re-discovery, 

Grint. 

Henry Fietpine: Sire Henry Goutp.—Henry 
Fielding was born in 1707. His mother was the 
daughter of the first Sir Henry Gould, of Sharp. 
ham Park, in Somersetshire, a judge of the King’s 
Bench in the reigns of William ILI. and Queen 
Anne. Thus much is certain; but the question 
is, was the lady the sister or the aunt of the secon] 
Sir Henry Gould, a judge of the Common Pleas 
in the reign of George III.? The carelessness of 
genealogists has left this doubtful. 

In 1856 I took the liberty of suggesting that in 
your answer to one of your correspondents you 
had confounded the two Sir Ilenry Goulds. You 
acknowledged the error, but in your reply you 
committed one, if not two, more blunders; first, 
by calling them both “ Chief Justices ;” j 





and, 
secondly, I suspect, by saying that the second Sir 
Henry was the son of the first Sir Henry, and con- 
sequently the uncle of Henry Fielding (“N.& 
().,” 2S. i. 295, 362). In this you were not t 
blame, for such is the account in the pedigree in 
vol. i. p. 564, of Phelps’s Somersetshire. Yet this 
author, in a previous page (p. 561), contradicts 
the pedigree, by stating that the mother of Henry 
Fielding was the “daughter of the first Judge 
Gould, and aunt to Sir Henry Gould, Judge of the 
Common Pleas;” a statement which we also find 
in Collinson’s Somersetshire, vol. ii. p. 268. But 
no writer mentions who was the second Sir Henry's 
father, if the first Sir Henry was not. 

That he could not have been the son of the first 
Sir Henry is apparent from the dates given. The 
first Sir Henry died in March 1710; and his 
daughter was old enough in 1707 to be the mother 
of Henry Fielding. The second Sir Henry died 
in March 1794, at the age of 84; so that he must 
have been born in 1710, the year of the first Sir 
Henry’s death, if not in 1711 ; which would make 
him twenty years at least younger than his sup 
posed sister, the mother of Henry Fielding. 

Who then was the second Sir Henry's father? 
He had a brother, the Rev. William Gould, D.D. 
rector of Stapleford Abbotts, in Essex, who died 
in March, 1799, aged above 80 (Gent. Mag, |xix. 
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962, 345) ; so that he must have been considerably | 


younger than the judge. This Dr. William Gould 


js stated in the pedigree to be the eldest son of 


Sir 
Sir 


Davidge Gould the eldest son of the first 
Henry; an evident mistake, if the second 
Henry was older than the Rev. Doctor. 
sult, however, seems to be, that the second 
Henry was the son of Davidge Gould (who was 
himself a barrister), and consequently the grand- 
son, and not the son, of the elder judge. 

As I am now writing the lives of these two 
judges, I shall be much obliged if any of your cor- 
respondents will confirm or disprove my sugges- 
tion. Epwarp Foss. 


Lines ADDRESSED TO Grorce III. 
the author of the following beautiful epigram, 
addressed to George III. on his restoration to 
health by a visit to Weymouth? — 

“( sovereign of an isle renowned for undisputed sway, 

Where’er o’er yonder gulf profound her navies wing 

their way : 

On juster claims she builds at length her empire of the 

sea; 

And rightly deems those waves her strength, which 

strength restored to thee.” 

I have heard it attributed to Cowper, but in 
some editions of his Works it is not found. 

OXonIENSIS. 


The re- | 


Sir | 
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have had two sons, both of whose lines (male and 
female) are now extinct. 

Bishop Juxon was born at Albourne, Sussex, 
about 1582 ; and died in 1663, leaving his nephew, 
created Sir William Juxon, Bart., his heir. Al- 
though it has been said that the Bishop had a 
daughter, it does not appear what became of her, 
and it is almost certain that she predeceased 
(issueless) her father. The issue of Sir William 
Juxon (the only representative of Richard, his 
grandfather,) became extinct ; and the baronetcy 
expired on the demise of Sir Wm. Juxon, the 
2nd baronet, in 1740. So far the proofs of the 
extinction of this family are clear enough, but 


. | concerning its origin there are some difficulties. 
~ Who was | , ; 


M. S. S. 


“ Lire or Ropert, Eart or Letcester.”—Who 


| is the author of the crown 8vo volume so entitled, 


J. B. Grevze.—Can any one kindly tell me | 


whether any correct list exists in any published 


work of the pictures painted wholly or prin- | 


cipally by J. B. Greuze ? H. W. C. 
Porm upon Lapy Jane Grey. — Who wrote 
afine though irregular poem on this subject, com- 
mencing — 
“The crown! the crown! it sparkles on thy brow” ? 


following 


the author of the g 


Wanted, also, 
verse — 
“This was thy home, then, gentle Jane! 
This thy green solitude — and here, 
Thine eye oft watched the dappled deer, 
When the soft sun was in the wane, 
Browsing beside the brooklet clear : 
The brook runs still, the sun sets now, 
The deer yet browseth ; where art thou? ” 


HERMENTRUDE. 


Heratpic. — Can I be informed, through 
“N. & Q.,” to whom the armour in a gold signet 
ting, ploughed up in Surrey, belonged? viz. Ist 
and 4th paly of six per fess; 2nd, on a fess be- 
tween six martlets, two of the same; and $Srd, 
on a cross, couped, five pierced mullets. The Ist 
and 4th quarterings were worn by Sir Richard 
Gurney alias Gurnard, the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don in 1642. "Dp. D. H. 


Bisnor Juxon. — Of what family was the well- 
known Bishop ? His father, Richard Juxon, was 
probably a person in humble life. 


and which was published in 1727? Watt says 
“Jebb.” Lowndes (new edition) says: “ This is 
generally attributed to the Rev. Samuel Jebb. It 
is not, however, in the list of the works of that 
learned author which Nichols has published in his 
Literary Anecdotes, vol. i. pp. 160-1. L. R. 


Tue Mayor or Gatway.— Can any of your 
readers inform me where an authentic account of 
the particulars which gave celebrity to this name 
may be found? The popular histories seem to 
comprise much of the romantic. As an example 
of this I may mention the account given in 
Burke’s Anecdotes of the Aristocracy. The Coun- 


| cil Books of Galway contain the following no- 


tice : — 

“ James Lynch, mayor of Galway in 1491, built the 
choir of St. Nicholas Church, and hanged his own son out 
of his window for killing and defrauding strangers, with- 
out martial or common law, to show a good example to 
posterity.” 

There can be no doubt as to the historical fact 
of his having condemned his son. Whether he 
executed him admits of question. It is pro- 
bable he was present to see it enforced. He is 
at this time spoken of at Galway as the Galway 
Brutus, and the window where the execution took 


| place is still shown; but the histories I obtained 
| in Ireland were somewhat contradictory; and 


even the traditional history, as given by the citi- 
zens, is at variance with the recorded history in 
the Guide Books and other published histories. 


7.8. 


Henry Muppian, THE Newswriter.— Samuel 
Pepys has the following passage in his Diary, 
under date of Jan, 9, 1659-60 : — 

“TI met with W. Simons, Muddiman, and Jack Price, 
and went with them to Harpers, and staid till two of the 


| clock in the afternoon. I found Muddiman a good scholar, 


an arch rogue; and owns that, though he writes new 


Ile appears to | books for the Parliament, yet he did declare that he did 
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it only to get money; and did talk very basely of many 


them 
of l. 


The noble editor of Pepys has not supplied any 
note with respect to Muddiman, who is no doubt 
identical with Henry Muddiman, son of Edward 
6 ‘ris vestiarii,” of the Strand, in the suburbs 
London ; ho, after being educated in the 
wool attached to the church of st. Clement 
Danes, was admitted a pe ioner of St. John's 
‘ambridge, Sept. 24, 1647, at eighteen. 

ut April, 1660, he horised by 
the Council of State to set out a newspaper every 
lay. under the title of Mercurius Publicus. 
)f news sent to him are specified 
Cal. Dom. State Papers, chap. ii. 





was 


Many article 
h Ir 3 G n’ 
vols. ii. and iii. 
was the writer of the Oxford Gazette, com- 
meneced Nov. 7, and which became the 

Gazette, Feb. 5, 1665-6. Soon after this 
are told that Sir Joseph Williamson, 


1665 ; 


per! l, we 


! . ’ . 
then Under-Secretary of State, procured the writ- 
ine of the Gazette for himself; and that, from that 


period till about 1671, he employed Charles Per- 
rot, M.A., and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
to do that office. 

We have been unable to find any mention of 
Muddiman subsequently to 1665. We hope that 
some of your correspondents may be able to throw 
additional light on the history of this early 


C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 





Nationar Antuems.—Is there any work pub- 


lished on “ National Anthems,” or “ National 
Music?” Ishould be glad of references on the 
ubject, where I could obtain information regard- 


ing the authorship, &c., of any of the national 
hy mns, as “ Partant pour la Syrie,” or “God 
save the Queen.” W. H. Trtterr. 


Dr. Parr’s Vernacutrar Ser - When 
Hurd was asked his opinion of Parr’s Sermon on 
Education, he is said to have replied that he did 
not much like Dr. Parr’s vernacular sermon. It 
is said also, that some one repeated the remark to 
Dr. Parr, and that this was one of the causes of 
Parr's dislike to Hurd. If the story is true, Hurd 
had doubtless some reason for using the word 
“vernacular.” Can any courteous reader inform 
me what it was, or is supposed to have been ? 

Qu 2sIToR. 


“ Quare, Etc.” — The article in “N. & Q.” 
(3"* S. ii. 113), on the meaning and applicability 
of the usual conclusion of petitions to Parlia- 
ment — “And your petitioner shall ever pray” — 
has induced me to inquire if any one can supply 
the whole sentence, of which only “ Quare, etc.” 
appears at the end of all petitions to his Holiness 
the Pope, and the officials of the Roman Court. 


FP. C. H. 
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| translations from Schiller : —1. Piccolomini, 1806, 













[ards 


Il. Ava. 28, '¢2, 





Scuitter. — Can any of your readers inform 
me who are the authors of the following English 


} 





A translation of The Robbers (having 
”?), in the King’s Col. 


Anon. 2. 





the signature “ Seleniakos 
l, re, Or I melon Unive rsity 
Fiesco, 1843, Edin 


2 Mac. about 
1842, 3. I 


burgh ? 


1841 or 


R. I. 








TatLtors.—Can any of your contributors relax i 
from their more recondite labours, and solve q J 
riddle which has long puzzled me, and seems a J 
inexplicable as the ejaculation of the inhabitants of | 
Tickhill recorded in your earlier numbers. Why | 
is a tailor never a tailor pur et simple, but always | 


bts this, let 


a tailor “ 


by trade"? Ifany one dou 
: ee - 


him ask the firs » meets with 
what are their occupations. The carpenter or 
mason will reply simply, “I am a carpenter” or 








“ mason,” as the case may be. ‘The tailor will 
say, “Tama tailor by trade.” I have had fre 
+ 4 ha serch ae , Benresdle 
quent occasion to make this inquiry professionally, 
and almost invariably with this result. The ex. 
pression is not new, for though, having lost some 


notes I had made on the subject, I cannot now 
give you exact references, 1 can remember to 
have read in Ja of Dover that one of 
racters introduces himself with “ And, save you, 
Sir, I am by occupation a tailor.” It is tobe 
found in Taylor the Water Poet, and is still 
common in print, as any one may satisfy himself 
by glancing at the Police Reports of the day, 
where he will generally find * Patrick 
Murphy, a tailor by trade,” brought up to suffer 
the penalties of a too ardent worship ot Bacchus. 
Neither is it confined to England. I have met 
with it in French books, ranging in date from 
Le Moyen d L’ Almanach Comique 
of the present day; and it is the seeing Stowe 
the Antiquary described by a modern author 
as “T'excellent Stowe tailleur de son métier,” 
that has impelled me into print. The only ex 
planation that my much belaboured brain sug- 
gests, and I offer it in all humility is, that the 
prejudices of mankind having allotted to the 
knight of the shears only a portion of humanity, 
he has been driven to a continual protest against 
this injustice, and an assertion of his right in 
spite of the ignoble occupation to which fate has 
bound him to be considered “a man for @ 
that.” A. F.B. 


the cha- 





some 


*arvenir to 


“ A Tour tHroven Irerann,” 1748. —I have 
a copy of an 8vo volume, published in Dublin in 
the year 1748, and entitled, A Tour through 
Ireland, in several entertaining Letters. By Two 
English Gentlemen (pp. 246). ‘The editor, whose 
initials are “ W. R. C.,” 

“ The only obligation [ am laid under by the authors a 
this work is, to conceal their names, which I shall re 
ligiously observe.” 


Is there any means now-a-days, notwithstanding 


says — 
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NOTES 
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grd §, II. Ava. 23, 


the editor’s silence, of ascertaining who these 

“ two _— gentlemen” were? And can you 

me whether any more than “ th ie First 

Part” ap peas ed in print? In pp. 239, 24 ), there 

are some curious particulars of the sion l 

demesne of Chetwood Eustace, Esq., whose name 
: 


us Cc 
has occurred in “N. & Q.” 3° §, i. 378. 


inform 








AnuBa 
author of 
T¢ spe cling 
iburgh in 1706 ? 

A Sunpscriper. 
Turnsrit Doc.—In Chambers’s Book of 
Days, p. 490, there is an interesting article on 
Turnspits, with an illustrative engraving. The 
writer of the paper mentions having afew months 


“Tur Trimmer.”— Who is the 
tract, entitled The 7'r 


the Union, print 


mer, Cautions 





Tue 


ago, seen at an auction a box and wheel, of 
which no one could tell the use, till an old black- 





the puzzle by stating that it was 
sed to be trodden by a turnspit 
besides the blacksmith, he 


other person who can 


smith solved 
he wheel which u 
7, He adds, that 
has met with only 
remember seeing a turnspit-dog on his wheel. 
If I 1 come in his way, I could have given 
al evidence. I well remember seei a 
turnspit at work at the “Sugar-loaf inn” at 
Bristol, at the beginning of the present century. 
The house was near the market, was well fre- 
quented, and had large kitchen, where huge 
joints of beef were to be seen roasting every day. 
{ remember seeing the poor turnspit in a box high 
up on the right-hand side of the wide fire-place, 
and watching the rapidity of his motion on the 
dreary tread-wheel, to which for hours he was 
doomed every day to confinement and hard labour. 
F.C. H 









Mucrics With Answer 


Tuomas Potrer.— Malone, coated of Bishop 
Warburton’s son, his only child by Ralph Allen's 
niece, says: “ Many supposed him to be Mr. Pot- 
ter’s son” (Prior’s Life of Malone, p. 445). Can 
any one tell me what Mr. Potter is meant, or 
what foundation there was for this supposition ? 

Qu &sIToR. 

[This was Thomas Potter, second son of John, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who gave such promise of political 
distinction that Walpole, writing to Horace Mann, said 
of him; “The world is already matching him against 











Mr. Pitt.” A very curious biographical notice of him 

will be found at p. 42 of the 5th volume of our Second 

Series. In the 4th volume of the same Series is a vin 
ation of Wilkes from the authorship of the i 

Essay on Wo ; which is, with go .l show of reason, 
tributed | y the very : ble writer of the article in que 

tion to Thomas Potter. A passage from Horace W 

pole—describing Warburton’s conduct in the House of 


Lords when that indecent publication was brought under 
the notice of the House, which contains an allusion to 
the scandal referred to by Malone—forms the subject of 


AND QUERIES 
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a Query at p. 74, vol. iv. Second Series, but did not elicit 
any reply. Walpole’s words as there quoted are, “ War- 
burton’s part was only ridiculous, and was heightened by 
its being known that Potter, his wife’s gallant, had had 
the chief hand in the composition of the ver s 


Parson WuaA.iey’s WALK To JERUSALEM (3"4 
S. i. $52.) —Should not this be Buck Whaley ? It 
ted that one of the conditions of hi 
Jerusalem was to play ball t! 





tramp to 


against the walls of 


that city. I believe he was the founder of the 
Hell-fire Club. Having a taste for the fine arts, 
and means to gratify it, h ccumulated a large 
number of v: alual jle paintings in his mansion at 
Stephen's Gre “Dubli n. What became of them ? 

GrorGce Luioyp. 


f 4} 


of thi ntric Buck were 
dit the following a 


[The paintings 
dispersed, if we may cr 





printed in The Dublin University Mag é i. 722: 
“In the centre of the southern side of s Green 
stands a no ble building, with a large stone lion reposing 

e entrance, and finding his legs and tail encroached 





on by grass and weeds, Its fine halls and spacious apart- 
ments are now 0¢ — d by the students and professors of 
building knov as the Catholic University; but 





while we were rul ‘a by the Duke of Buckingham, « 
so anxious that Prince George should enjoy an 
fettered regency during the mental! malady of his fi 
that mansion belonged to the great Buck Whalley, a 
witnessed many a nob le feast and mad carouse. At last, 
when all the asures that could be procured on Irish 
land were tried, and found to result in satiety and dis- 
gust, and his tailor and wine-merchant began to disturb 
him, he resolved to seek new scenes of excitement, and 
made a wager that he would have a game of ball « 
the walls of Jerusalem. A bard who contributed to a 
collection of political squibs, entitled ‘ Both Sides of the 
Gutter,’ (1790, or thereabouts) sung the going forth of 
the expedition.’ This ballad is entitled “ Whalley’s 
Embarkation,” to the tune “Rutland Gigg,” and is re- 
produced in the Dublin University Magazine, supra. 








rainst 





Tae Trimmer.” —I have a MS. of 92 closely 
writte n Pas res, small 4to, with the above title. It 
; dated at the conc lusion “1688.” It commences 
thus: “Tt must be more than an ordinary provo- 


cation that can tempt a man to write in an age 
overrun with scribblers, as Egypt was with fleas 
and locusts.” The last words are “ prudence, 
humanity, and common sense.” Has this ever been 
printed? On a blank leaf ] 


are written the words 
“ Lord Shaftesbury.” A Sunscriser. 


l'his work was published in 1688, entitled The Cha- 
racter of a Trimmer: his Opinion of 1. The Laws and 
Government. 2. Protestant Religion. 3. The Papists. 
4. Foreign Affairs. By the Hon. Sir W. C. 4to. The 


third edition, 12mo, 1697, was issued with the name of 
Sir William Coventry on the title-page. Lord Macaulay 
( Hist. of England, i, 244, ed. 1856), has the ney 


note on this work: “It will be seen that I believe Hali- 
fax to have been the author, or at least one of the authors, 
of The Character of a Trimmer, which, for a tim » went 


~ "I in, Sir William Coventry. 


. 474.) 


under the name of 
J de ‘ N. & oo” ond S. i 





Cacuer-cacue, Anglicé Hine-anp-seex. — This 
as a play has sometimes been pursued with tragic 
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| 

results. In the Register of Burials of the parish 

of Deptford is this entry: — | 

“William Shewers and John Finicho, two children, 

aying together, shut themselves into a hutch 
: smothered, buried Aug. 26, 1631.” 


which, pl 
(or chest), and wer 

I think I have heard of a similar catastrophe 
which happened to a young lady in the family of a 
knight near Banbury, but who was afterwards 


created a baronet of Hampshire by James I. Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” state particulars of this 
last disaster ? A. C. 


[ Our correspondent is thinking probably of the drama- 
tie story of “Ginev ra” narrated by Mr. Rogers in his 
beautiful poem of Jtaly, the scene of which he lays at Mo- 
dena. But there are likewise twe mansions in Hampshire 
connected by tradition with the story of Ginevra, namely, 
Bramshall, of which there are some views in Nash’s 
Vansions, and Marwell Old Hall, situated between Win- 
chester and Bishops Waltham. Vide “N, & Q.” 1* §. 
¥. 129, 209, 333. 





Ciuvertvus, rrintep By Exzevir. —I have a 
folio copy of the Germania Antiqua of Philip 
Cluverius, printed by Lud. Elzevir, Lugdunum 
Bat. 1616, containing many spirited copper-plates 
of the habits and customs of the people. 

When did Cluverius live, and is his Germania 
based upon the work of ‘Tacitus, the text of which, 
from two editions, is printed in the book. 

Is it usual to find large copper-plates in the 
works issuing from the Elzevir press ? The books 
[ possess of ‘that printer’s type are generally of 
12mo size, with no other plate than an engraved 
title-page ; and is this particular folio edition of 
Cluverius with the plates common in our public 
libraries ? Tuomas E. Wixnincoton. 


Philip Cluverius is stated by Zedler to have died at 
Leyden, of consumption, in 1623, aged 43. How far he 
was indebted to the Germania of Tacitus may be seen 
from his own statement, that his work was, in the main, 
a sort of running commentary on that of the Roman his- 
torian (“plurima ex parte quasi commétarius est per- 
petuus ad ejus librum.”) Lectori auctor, introducing the 
two editions of Tacitus. The folio edition of Germania is 
in the Bodleian and British Museum. } 


Uco Foscoro, — Are there any memoirs exist- 
ing of this writer? Is it true that Orsini ex- 
pressed a wish that after his death his body might 
be laid at rest beside that of Ugo Foscolo at Chis- 
wick ? Septimus Piesse. 

[The life of Ugo Foscolo has been written by two of 
his countrymen. Vita di Ugo Foscolo, scritta da Giuseppe 
Pecchio, 8vo, Lugano, 1830. Also by Carlo Gemelli, 
Della Vita e delle Opera di Ugo Foscolo; libri tre. Con 
un Appendice contenente trentatre Lettere di U. Foscolo, 
e un Frammento della Storia di Napoli. Firenze, 12mo, 
1849. Consult also the articles on Foscolo in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, ix. 312-344, May, 1832; The Athe- 
neum, Dec. 14, and Gent. Mag. Dec. 1827, p. 566. 
In the former periodical it is stated, that “ the remains of 
Foscolo were buried decently, but without ostentation, in 
Chiswick churchyard, attended by five friends, English, 
Italian, and Spanish. Mr. Hudson Gurney, of Norwich, 
had a plain marble slab placed over his grave, with the 


1850; 
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simple inscription of his name, age, and day of his death, 
Strange to say, the last two are both erroneous, the firg 
being stated as fifty-two, while at most he was but fifty; 
and the latter being given as the 14th of September, jp. 
stead of the 10th of October.” We have never heard 9 
the wish attributed to Orsini. ] 


Jacosp Zevecotivs — Can you give me any 
biographical particulars relating to Ze vecotius, 
author of a Latin drama on the subject of Roso. 
mond? See “N. & Q.” 2S. xii. 195. RI 

[Jacob Zevecotius, a jurist and a distinguished poet, 

was born at Ghent of noble parents. In the first instance 
he became a monk, in which character he visited Rome 
But on his return, in eh nee of some disgust con. 
nected with his journey, he joined the Reformers, I 
resided for some time at Ley i on, where he wrote much ¢ 
his poetry. Subsequently, says Zedler, he 
professor at Hardewyck (probably Harderwick on th 
Zuyder-Zee, where there was a celebrated university 
He died on the 17th March, 1642, aged forty-six. Fora 
list of his separate works see Zedler’s Universal Levicon 
A collected edition of his Poems, edited by P. Blommaert, 
was published at Ghent in 1840, 8vo. ] 


became 3 


Dramatic. — 

“ Masque, called the Institution of the Garter; 
Arthur’s Round Table Restored,” 8vo. Becket. 

“Institution of the Garter: a Poem,” by Gilbert West. 

Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
the above-named publications appeared? Who 
was Gilbert West, and when did he die? From 
his Poem it has been said the Masque was in 
great part borrowed. J.R. 

{ The first piece appeared in Nov. 1771, and is entitled, 
The Songs, Chorusses, and serious Dialogue of the Masque 
called the Institution of the Garter; or, Arthur's Rouwd 
Table Restored, 8vo. ‘The second appeared in Feb. 1742; 
The Institution of the Order of the Garter; a Dramatick 
Poem (Anonymous.) Dodsley, 4to. Most biographical 
dictionaries contain a notice of Gilbert West, ob. 1756 
Ses also C anningham' s edition of Johnson's Lives of the 
Poets, iii. 273.) 


say when 





Replies. 


STATUE OF GEORGE I. IN 
SQUARE. 
(3"¢ S. i. 227.) 
In some MS. remarks on London localities, in 
the handwriting of Horace Walpole, it is said: — 
“ The equestrian statue of George I., one of the numer- 
ous sculptures that adorned the grounds of Canons, 
now the ornament of a ae Square. It was purchased 
by William Hallett, , then a cabinet-maker in Long 
Acre, who also ees the estate at Canons, ani 
erected on the spot the present villa.” 


LEICESTER 


Unfortunately we are not told who caused itt 
be erected in the square, or whether it was by 
gift or purchase. 

J.T. Smith, in his amusing Ramble in the Streets 
of London, (i. 72,) says : — 

“The equestrian statue of George I., which now stand 
in the middle of the [Leicester] Square, was put 
shortly before the year 1812. It originally stood at Canons 
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near Edgeware, and was the property of James Brydges, 

Duke o handos, whose property, after his death, was 

sold by tion in 1744. Who was the possessor ‘of it 

between that time and the date of its erection in the 
sare, we have not been able to ascertain.” 


It is impossible to account for this statement, 
as its author was intimately acquainted with Lon- 
don localities, and must have known Leicester 
Square, and its associations, almost from infancy. 
I suspect some bungling on the part of the editor 
of Smith’s work, the publication of which, it must 
be remembered, was posthumous. 

Peter Cunningham, in his Hand-Book of Lon- 
don, a work I always quote with pleasure, says :— 

“J have a proof of the view of on icester Square, in the 
1754 ed. of Stow, without the sta in the centre. The 
print in the book contains the statue; it was therefore in 
all likelihood erected about the year 1754.” 





ot, 


Ido not think the fact of the proof not having 


the statue proves anything, because many of Sut- 
ton Nichols’s plates (including that of Leicester 
Square) were published long before (some twenty 
years’ perhaps) the 1754 edition of Stow appeared. 
But if your correspondent is correct in saying, the 
statue was “ first uncovered” 
the Princess of Wales, 19th November, 1748, and 
I see no reason to doubt it, although he does not 
give his authority, the date of the 
the statue in the square is settled beyond dispute. 
Mr. ( ingham calls it “the equestrian statue 
of George II." (7) He is not alone ig this asser- 
tion, as I find the fi lowing passage in A Tour 
through the whole Island of Great Britain, 5th ed. 
1753, ii. 130: — 














“In Leicester Square is a statue of his present, and in 
Grosvenor - 1are another of his late Maje sty 3 the latter 
of which, formerly t, is now painted white. 


Your Otp CorREsPoNDENT says : — 

“The statue of George I. was modelled by C. Buchan 
for the Duke of Chandos.” 

jut this is contrary to the received opinion. 
Dallaway in his edition of Walpole’s 
ainting, ed. Wornum, ii. 697, has the following 
note upon a statuary named Van Ost or Nost :— 

“The equestrian statue of George I. was cast in mixed 
metal, and afterwards gilt by him and his scholar Char- 
pentier for the Duke of Chandos at Canons. The horse 
was exactly modelled from that by Le Sceur at Charing 
Cross, and the man is much better. When Canons was 
taken down, and its sumptuous ornaments dispersed, this 
statue was brought to its present station in Leicester 
Square. A few years since it was regilt. Indeed our 
bronze statues in squares appear, at the furth er extremity 
of the avenues, to be so grim with smoke and dirt, as to 
present a shapeless lump.” 

Van Nost, a native of Mechlin, came to England 
in the early part of the reign of George L., and 
was much mp loved. One of his patrons was 
the meeuivent Duke of Chandos, for whom he 
did all the statuary and carved work at Canons, 
besides being parti lly employed in the other 
\*rge edifices of that time. Ile was encouraged 


on the birthday of 


setting up of 


Anecdotes of 
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to visit Ireland, where he met with much patron- 
age. The celebrated equestrian statue of King 
William IIL. in College Green, Dublin, is by his 
han a 

Mr. Sarsfield Taylor, in his Origin, Progress, 
and Present Condition of the Fine Arts in Great 
Britain and Ireland, ii. 64, says, speaking of this 
statue : — 

“The king is attired in the garb of a Roman general, 
without a helmet, but having his brow adorned with the 
laurel wreath, emblematic of his triumph over James II. 
The horse is well designed, more in the style of Raffael 
or Julio Romano than those in the Athenian frieze, 
There is an air of command in the monarch, and solemn 
dignity about the whole, which is rather superior to that 
in the statue of Charles 1. at Charing Cross.” 








The same writer, after noticing that Van Nost 
east and gilt the equestrian statue of George I. in 
Leicester Square, adds : — 

“When that expensive pile of masonry [Canons] was 
taken down, and its removable decorations dispersed, this 
statue was bought for a small sum, and fixed in its present 
It has since been regilt. A repetition of that 
process now [1841] would do it no harm.” 


situation, 


I must now quote a curious passage from an 
article on age Square, by that clever “ ready 
writer” Mr. G. A. Sala: — 

* From md to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Leicester Fields were Leicester Fields. Then the royal 
German gentleman, second of his name, endowed the enclo- 
sure in the centre with an eque strian statue of his grat ious 
self (brought from Canons, the seat of the Duke of Chan- 
dos), and the fields became thenceforward a square and 
fashionable.” (G uslight and Daylight, p. 175.) 

Query, is not the passage in italics a stretch of 
the imagination ? I donot think Mr. Sala can give 
any authority for his statement that the statue 
was placed in the square by George LI. 

As regards the enclosure of the square, it was 
probably early in the eighteenth century. John 
Macky, in his Journey through England, 4th 
edition, 1724, i. 178, speaking of the square, 
says:— 

“The middle is planted with trees, and railed round, 
which gives an agreeable aspect to the houses. This was 
till within these fourteen years always called Leicester 
Fields, but now Leicester Square.” 

The first edition of Macky’s book was printed 
anonymously in 1714; but whether the above 
passage is contained in it I am not aware. 

In a newspaper called the Country Journal, or 
Craftsman, dated the 16th April, 1737, we read :— 

“ Leicester Fields is going to be fitted up in a very ele- 
gant manner; a new wall and rails to be erected all round, 
anda basin in the middle, after the manner of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and to be done by a voluntary subscription of 
the inhabitants.” 

Whether this improvement was carried into 
effect I have not ascertained. If so, the basin 
must have been done away with upon the erection 
of the statue. 

As regards the present position of the statue, 
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I shall quote a passage 
Notes for 1857, p. 56, which, from my knowledge 
of the writer, I think may be depended upon : — 

“It was understood that in the permission granted for 
raising the structure for the Great Globe, the statue was 
in no way to be interfered with, that a spiral staircase 
was to surround it, as it stood, and the figure to remain 
in its position, when the Great Globe itself should leave 
not a rack behind. That stipulation appears to have been 
wholly set at naught: the statue was displaced, and some 
Irish labourers, who believed the figure to be of lead, 
hacked off one of the legs, but were unable to master its 
possession from the iron skeleton or frame-work within 
it. Jt is now hidden in the earth, within the railing, oppo- 
site to the lute Panopticon, from where, if nothing is said 
respecting it, or a claim made on the part of the public, 
it may find its way, one morning early, to some Jew 
metal-dealer.” 

It is quite time the inhabitants of the locality 
bestirred themselves in this matter, not only to 
get the statue replaced (which, from the passages 
I have quoted, is surely an important historic 
monument), but also to endeavour to remove that 
ugly nuisance which “ blocks out the fresh air,” 
and occupies the open space intended for the 
benefit of our fellow-creatures. 

Epwarp F. 





tIMBAULT. 





CUSTOMS IN THE COUNTY OF WEXFORD. 
(3 S. ii. 76.) 

As I am entirely ignorant of Irish, I cannot 
pretend to say whether Ullaluah has any connec- 
tion with the Heb. 991227 Hallelu-yah, but if it 
has, then our hollobaloo (Halliw.), or hullabaloo, may 
also, I think, fairly lay claim to the same Semitic 
origin! At any rate, R. J. M. is grievously mis- 
taken when he asserts that the well-known Persian 
(or rather Arabic) ery, g}\\ \\ i\ } l@ ilah illa 
(a)llah, lit. not god but God, i. e., there is no god 
but God, is merely a corruption of the Heb. 

1 . mr . 
MW Y2R hall lu-yah, praise ye Jehovah. There is 
not the slightest resemblance between them ex- 
cepting some little in sound, which, as usual, has 
here shown itselfa bad guide to the etymologist. 
Every one of the Arabic words has a correspond- 
ing and very similar word in Hebrew and Chaldee 
with the same meaning, so that I am justified in 
expressing myself positively. Thus the Arab. 
! la = the Heb. 8? (the same letters, but pron. lo 
or Jou), and the Chald. 2 7a, and all three mean 


\\* allah, both correspond to 


not: a}' ilah, and 4) 


the He b. mdse kiloha and the Chald. aby (with 


* It is well known that g\!\ Alah, is nothing more than 


' 


4)\ wah, god, with the def. art. {\ al, the, so that allah 


Ww 
means the god, i. e., Gop par excellence. 
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from Willis's Current | precisely the same letters as the first Arab. word) 


Elah, and they all mean God. Lastly, the Arab, 
‘\ ila, = the Chald, 8?8 ella (comp. Gr. dard), 


and both mean but. 

It is very probable notwithstanding that the 
Arabic exclamation has been b rrowed from the 
Hebrew, for the Heb, 717° "W731 ON "D (2 Sam, 
xxii. 82.) Who [is] God save Jehovah ? is, it 
is hard to say why, translated in the Targum 


NPN NTN* ns [there] is not a god but Jehovah, 
ey ihe ; 


and in the Arab. vers. Co!) w2 sil { saned Leis 
- x ys 


a 
ilah gheir arrabb, [ There] is not a god excepting the 
Lord. WHere indeed three of the Arabic words 
will be seen to be different from those given above, 
although the meaning is almost precisely the same, 
but in the corresponding passage in Ps. xviii. 32 
(where the Heb.f and Chald. remain the same), 
Arab. vers. l 
(a)rrabb, There is} not a god but the Lord, which 
differs from the Arabic exclamation quoted by 





' ' ' a “ ioe 
has cS) SY all ! lz ilah il 





~ ° . . - ' aa 
R. J. M. only in the substitution of c»}) arrabdb, 
2 " @# 
' . 
the Lord, for 4)! allah, which was not, perhaps, at 


the time this vers. was made, so commonly used in 
Arabic as a designation for the Supreme being, as 


| it was at a later period. 


|asever. T. 


In conclusion, I may say that in France it is 
usual for any man who meets a funeral procession 
to take off his hat, and remain uncovered, until it 
be passed. F. Cuance. 


=XECUTION OF THE MARQUIS OF ARGYLE. 
(3 8. i. 326, 397, 457.) 

The question as to the mode of the execution of 
this nobleman appears to be just in as much doub 
in his first Note said, that “in Scot- 
land as in England decapitation, not hanging, was 
always the mode of putting the culprit to death" 
for treason. T. now admits that I have shown 
that his statement “ was not sufficiently accurate 


| as to the English mode of punishment,” and it 


certainly was equally inaccurate'as to Scotland also; 
for on examining Piteairn’s Trials, to which T. 
himself refers, I find that decapitation was not 
by any means always the mode of putting traitors 
to death in Scotland. The mode of executing 

: n> is merely a contraction for FN N? there) i 


| is evidently the 


not, = Heb. 0 85. The Arab. _! 
¥ vu 


same word. See Golius. 


+ The Heb. has, however, miDN (Eloha), instead of 
S (ay). 
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traitors, therefore, will not solve the question in 
issue as to the execution of the marquis. 

T. in his last Note says that the punishment in 
treason was assimilated in Scotland to that in 
England “at the Union.” This is inaccurate. 
fhe Union was effected by the 5th Anne, ec. 8, and 
article 18 clearly continued the law of treason in 
Scotland as it before the Union. Sut 
two years afterwards, the 7th Anne, c. 21 did 
ssimilate the law of treason in the two kingdoms 
in sundry respects, and perhaps section three of 
that Act may have been considered to make the 
judgment in treason the same in both kingdoms ; 
but [ entertain very great doubt whether it did 
more than make the consequences of the judg- 
ment, i. e. corruption of blood, forfeiture, &c., the 


existed 


same, 
T. in his first Note stated that the marquis suf- 
fered on a conviction for treason. 
Life, vol. ii. 403, it is stated that “the Marquis 
of 
of treason and murder, wherein all hisconfederacies 
with Cromwell were laid open, and much insisted 
upon to prove his being privy to the resolution 
of taking the king’s life, and advising it; and 
though there was great reason to suspect it, and 
men believed it, the proofs were not clear 
enough to convict him. But then the evidence 
was so full and clear of so many horrid murders 
committed by his order upon persons in his dis- 
pleasure, and his immediate possessing himself of 
their estates, and other monstrous and unheard-of 
acts of oppression, that the Parliament condemned 
him to be hanged on a gallows of unusual height.” 
Clarendon, therefore, plainly indicates that he was 
acquitted of treason, and convicted of murder, 
and the sentence given by him accords with that 
It is true that Burnet (History, vol. i. 
p. 124, &e.), says that he was charged with several 
and many murders, and acquitted of 
of the treasons, but convicted of one, and 
executed for it; but his account is evidently in- 


most 


peing $0, 


treasons 


some 


accurate, as he takes no notice of the result of 


the charges of murder; and, as Clarendon was a 
lawyer, possibly his statement may be more likely 
tobe aceurate. I have not the means of refer- 
ing to other authors, and comparing their state- 
ments. 

T. is pleased to say that the fact of a traitor 
after being disembowelled knocking his execu- 
tioner down is utterly incredible, and would “ re- 
quire much better authority than that which he 
(myself) gives for it. It would be fully as credible 
to be told, that after the culprit was decapitated, he 
threw his head in the executioner’s face.” I shail 
leave to the better judgment of your readers 
whether such language be as courteous as becomes 
a writer in “N, & Q.,” and apply myself to the 
lact. 
2 Salkeld’s R. 632, and 4 Modern R. 395, the 


Y ae 
In Clarendon’s | 


Argyle was brought to trial upon many articles | 
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judgment was reversed on the ground that, after 
ordering his bowels to be extracte l, it omitted to 
order them to be burnt “ipso vivente ” or “in 
conspectu ejus;” and in answer to an argument 
that the omission was “with great reason, for it 
is inconsistent in nature for a man to be living 
after his entrails are taken out of his body,” the 
court say, “ Harrison, one of the regicides, rose 
up and struck his executioner after his bowels 
were cut out, which shows that the thing is not 
impossible.” Now no case appears to have under- 
gone more consideration, and to have been more 
solemnly decided than this; and the judgment 
was delivered by Lord Holt, who was called to 
the bar in 1663, and was a student in 1660, when 
Harrison was executed, and may perhaps have 
witnessed the execution, and, at all events, would 
be likely to learn the fact on undoubted autho- 
rity. It is difficult, “therefore, to conceive a 
higher authority for this than such a 
deliberate judgment ; and, as far as it goes, it en- 
tirely supports my account, but it omits the effect 
of the blow. This, however, is easily accounted 
for: the statement was only made to show that 
the culprit might be alive after his bowels had 
been taken out, and his act of rising up and 
striking proved that fact whatever the effect of the 
blow I feel sure that neither of the 
Reports I have referred to was the origin of 
my former statement, but that it rested on some 
account of Harrison’s execution which I read 
elsewhere, but which, after some search, I can- 
not yet find; but, possibly, now the person to 
whom the statement referred is fixed, some of 
your correspondents may be able to refer me to 
the account, and I shall be very grateful for such 
a reference. 

One mourns to think that so great a judge as 
Lord Holt should ever have said (4 Mod. R. 399), 
that “ treason should be punished not only cum ul- 
timo supplicio (death), sed cum aggravatione pene 
corporalis vel cum pend qua nulla asperior ;” but 
whilst such was the opinion of the Court, and the 
sentence itself required the executioner to burn 
the bowels whilst the culprit was alive, one cannot 
be surprised that the executioner should endea- 
vour so to extract the bowels as not to destroy life 
immediately, but to prolong the “ corporal suffer- 
ing” of the culprit in accordance with the sen- 
tence; and an eminent medical man informs me 
that he has no doubt that this might be so done, 
that it is quite possible that the culprit might im- 
mediately afterwards knock a man down. 

As to T.’s supposition that a traitor’s arms were 
tied, Lord Holt’s statement is an answer in the 
very cases mentioned; and from the account of 
the execution of Garnett, the celebrated Jesuit, 
it is plain that, even where the traitor was to be 
hanged till he was dead, his arms were not tied. 
Jardine’s Gunpowder Plot, 263. The truth is, 


statement 


- 
might be. 
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tying the arms was a merciful proceeding, and 
mercy in the execution of traitors was indeed a 
rarity in those days. C. 5. GREAVEs. 





NAVAL UNIFORM. 
(3"¢ S, ii. 105.) 

The correct tradition is as follows. Some old 
admirals, at one of their Clubs, resolved that a 
uniform dress was useful and necessary for com- 
missioned officers agreeably to the practice of other 
nations; and a deputation was appointed to wait 
on the Duke of Bedford, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Admiral Forbes was selected for this 
office, and was shown into a room hung round 
with coats; he chose those made of red and blue 
cloth, as being our national colours. “ No,” re- 
plied the Duke, “ the King has decided otherwise. 
He saw her grace, my Duchess, riding in the park 
in a habit of blue, faced with 
white; and his majesty was so pleased, that he 
has ordered it to be the uniform of the Royal 
Navy.” And, in 1748, it was established accord- 
ingly. About the year 1837, King William IV. 
changed the facings to red; but the navy thought 
them too like those of the artillery, and the old 
colour white was restored. George IV. intro- 
duced the gold-striped blue trousers. 

The scarlet and blue of the army was not de- 
finitely established until the time of Queen Anne. 
In fact, a uniform became necessary only when 
armour was laid aside. The scarlet and blue, being 
the blason of the royal standard, was adopted for 
the royal troops; as the armorial bearings of the 
feudal lord regulated the liveries of their re- 
tainers. In the time of Elizabeth and James, 
naval commanders wore scarlet; while in the 
reign of Henry VIII. soldiers wore white coats, 
with a red cross on the breast and back. 

» Ge Wa tcort, M.A., F.S.A 





some days since 


Mackenzize E 


I think P. A 
Duke of Bedford's livery was the model for the 
uniform of the Royal Navy. I do not know what 
the Bedford livery is, but heraldic ally blue and 
white would not be the colours. 

In Mr. Planché’s History of British Costume, 
p- 422, it is stated that George II. commanded 
the adoption of those colours in 1748, his choice 
having been occasioned by his seeing the Duchess 
of Bedford in a riding habit of blue faced with 
white. This regulation “appears never to have 


been gazetted, nor does it exist in the records of 


the Admiralty Office ; although a subsequent one, 
in 1757, refers to it.” 


In a note on the above, Mr. Planché says : — 


“ This traditionary, but certainly authentic informa- 
tion, was communicated by Mr. Locker, one of the Com- 
missioners of Greenwich Hospital, to Sir H. Ellis; and 
formed part of an interesting paper on the subject of the 


. is mistaken in supposing that the | 
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Naval Uniforms read by the latter gentleman at the 
Society of Antiquaries, Thursday, March 18th, 1850.” 
At the same time was read a letter from Lord 
Nelson, declaring “that he should certainly cut 
the acquaintance of two officers (one of them the 
late gallant Sir Alexander Ball), in consequence 
of their mounting epaulettes in imitation of mili- 
tary foppery.” 

The facings were changed to scarlet by Wil. 
liam IV. The white facings were resumed in the 
present reign, but have, I believe, nearly disap. 
peared again ; and only remain, if I remember 
rightly, in the white lapel of the jackets worn by 
naval cadets and midshipmen. J. Woopvwarp, 

New Shoreham. 





THE “NAME OF JESUS.” 
(3° S, ii. 84.) 

It requires no conjuror to understand the fol- 
lowing explanation of this Festival, and the reason 
of its present position in the C: alendar. I give a 
quotation from a modern work, but doubtless 
there are many readers of “N. & Q.” who can 
supply information on the subject from more an- 
cient sources. On p. 117 of the second volume of 
the second edition of Claris Calendaria; or, a 

‘ompendious Analysis of the Calendar, by John 
Brady, in two volumes, London, 1813, are the 
words “ Name of Jesus (7th August),” followed 
by a notice of the error made in some almanacs 
in marking this day by the title of the “ Nativity 
of Jesus,” and certain false conclusions that have 
been drawn from the circumstance respecting the 
true period of our Lord's birth. And on the next 
page it is said : — 

“By the English Liturgy in use before the Conquest, it 
appears that the church antiently included her devotion 
to the Name of Jesus in her general service on the 
Feast of the Circumcision, that appellation having been 
given to our Lorn, as directed by the angel, when he 
submitted to that rite. At subsequent periods, the second 
Sunday after the Epiphany was appointed expressly for 
that ceremony, with particular offices considered appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

“Our Reformers annulled the offices as superstitious 
and unnecessary; but, out of respect to established usage, 
retained the name of the Festival, which they removed 
from the second Sunday in Epiphany to this day, ex- 
punging for that purpose from our Calendar the anti- 
versary of St. Donatus, which was before held on the 
7th August, and which had, some time prior, been made 
the substitute for the anniversary of St. Arra. 

‘The whole of the Christian churches were formerly 
onanie attentive to every minute particular that ap- 
pertained to the passion of our Lorn: they not only 
instituted the festival upon which we are now treating, 
with a devout intention of animating the sensibility # 
converts, but erected innumerable crosses for the like pat 
pose throughout those counties that had been oo 
by the divine rays of our holy religion .... 


Then follows an account of various crosses, 
ceremonies, and monograms. Herus F rats. 
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Dr. Burton in 1834 edited the three Primers | Bonaparte from Elba. Prince 


of 1535, 1539, and 1545. In the Calendars of 
the first and last, the 7th of August is marked as 
“The Feast of Jesus,” in that of 1539 “The 
Name of Jesus,” and in the last, portions of Acts 
iv. and Matt. i. are referred to, I suppose as form- 
ing part of the offices of the day. E. V. 


In the replies to this Query no mention is made 
of “ Justorum Semita, History of the Lesser Holi- 
days of the English Kalendar” (Edinburgh: Grant, 
1844), in which work, p. 329, it is implied that 
that day was the anniversary of the “angel’s visit to 
St. Joseph, announcing the name the Divine Child 
should bear.” W. M. M. 





Tar Duxe or Wetuincton anp Lapy Hot- 
ranp (3™ S. ii. 108.) —I think F. C. H..’s infor- 
mant was mistaken as to the Duke having over- 
heard Lady Holland say, that the reason why 
Wellington would not intercede to save Ney, as 
he might have done, was because Ney had once 
beaten him in battle; for I am quite confident 
that Lady Holland was never in company with the 
Duke, at least after the peace in 1815, and could 
not possibly have been in company with him after 
Lord Holland's dispute with him, arising from his 
letter about Ney’s execution. Lord Holland 
died in 1840, and after that Lady Holland never 
went out into company. She died in 1845. 


E. C. B. 


“Tue Fanne or toe Fairurut” (3" S. ii. 
102.)—Mr. Hazuirr has been misled by Herbert 
in giving the title of this rare volume. Herbert 
prints it Fame of the Faithful, but it is described 
in Dr. Maitland’s Index of such English Books 
printed before the Year MDC. as are now in the 
Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, as The Fanne 
of the Faithful; and in the Preface (p. viii.) Dr. 
Maitland remarks : — 

“The book which stands in the Index as The FAnni 
of the Faithful, printed by Thomas Marsh in 1578, is 
(one can scarcely doubt) the same which is only men- 
tioned cursorily in a list made, in the year 1591, of copies 
which had belonged to that printed, as Zhe Fame of the 
Faithful.” 3 

L. D. 


Narorgon’s Escape rrom Erna (3" S. ii. 129.) 
If the foreign ministers were at a Court party at 
Vienna on the day on which Bonaparte’s return 
from Elba was first known, and the great event 
was there publicly talked about, they did not ge- 
nerally show the discretion which was evinced by 
Prince ‘alleyrand. He was ill in bed, and a lady 
nearly connected with him by marriage, who re- 
sided in his house, was sitting by his bedside, 
when a note was brought to him, which he desired 
her to read. It announced the departure of 
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Talleyrand did 
not say a word, but putting out one hand to hold 
the lady back, he helped himself out with the 
other, then strode to the door, and locked it after 
him; nor did he let her out till he found the news 
was generally known, SM. De. 


Joan or Arc (3 §. ii. 46.) — Although there 


| is no question that Jeanne d’Are was burnt at 


Rouen, on Wednesday, May 30, 1431, attempts 


| have been frequently made to show that she really 


never was executed, but was married some years 
later. A Monsieur Vignier (brother of Father 
Vignier of the Oratory, who died in 1661), inserted 
in the Mercure Galant of November, 1683, a 
letter addressed to M. de Grammont, in which are 
brought forward various proofs which had carried 
conviction to the mind of P. Vignier. In 1749, 
M. Polluche, a native of Orleans, renewed the 
inquiry in a memoir entitled Probléme Historique 
sur la Pucelle d Orleans (24 pp. in 8vo). This 
tract, which is of extreme rarity, was reprinted by 
Leber (vol. xvii. p. 289) in his Collection des Meil- 
leures Dissertations sur [ Histoire de France, 20 
vols. 8vo. 

In the same volume, p. 375, will be found the 
letter of P. Vignier. Polluche adduces several 
fresh arguments in support of Vignier’s opinion. 
After quoting several passages from the accounts of 
the Receiver of Orleans, he adds: “ De pareils té- 
moignages sont bien capables de faire douter de 
l’opinion qu'on a communément, que la Pucelle 
est morte en 1431,” and then proceeds to discuss 
the objections to which his theory is open. Le Pére 
Vignier and Polluche were refuted by the Abbé 
Lenglet du Fresnoy in his Histoire de Jeanne 
d’Arc. Thave not at present access to the follow- 
ing works in which the question is discussed : — 

“Jeanne d’Arc a t’elle réellement subi l’Arrét qui la 
condamna au Supplice du Feu. By M. de Lanevére, 
ancien Mousquetaire.” (Mercure de France de Novembre, 
1764.) 

“ (Quelques pitces curieuses sur le Mariage prétendu 
de Jeanne d’Arc.” (Paris: Dentu, 1830, in 8vo.) 

“Si Jeanne d’Arc a été brulée.” (Magasin Pittoresque 
de 18-44.) 

“ Mémoire sur les fausses Jeannes d’Arc. ParVergnaud- 
Romagnesi.” (Orleans, 1854, in 8vo.) 

But the reader who is desirous of consulting all 
that has been produced on the subject of these 
pretended Joans must have recourse to tome v. 
pp. 321, 330, of the work of M. Quicherat, Procés 
de Condemnation et de Rehabilitation de Jeanne 
d@ Arc (Paris: Renouard, 1841-9, 5 vols. in 8vo), 
published under the auspices of La Société de 
l Histoire de France. 

G. pu Fresne pe Beavcourt. 


Bara (2™ §. xii. 194; 3 S. ii. 95.) —The 
statement of Dr. McCaul (Aids to Faith, p. 303), 
that “though” dara “does not necessarily imply 
a creation out of nothing, it does signify the Divine 
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SS 
Production of something new, of something that 
did not exist before,” is a contradiction in terms 
as it stands, and requires the addition of the words 
“in the same form” to make it correct and intel- 
ligible; the change (bara) being in the form of 
the material. ‘The doctor is also in error in say- 
ing that bara “is never predicated of any created 
being, angel, or man; but is exclusively appro- 
priated to God,” for in Jos. xvii. 15, 18, it is 
predicated of the children of Joseph in the sense 
of cutting wood; in 1 Sam. xvii. 8, Goliath uses 
this word in the sense of choosing or filting out an 
antagonist ; also to a human being in Ez, xxi. 19 
(24), in choosing or marking out a place. In Ez. 
xxi. 30 (35), and Ps. cii. 18, it means birth or 
producing a child. So in Chaldee and Syriac bar 
In Ez. xxiii. 47, it means fo cut up 
y the congregation. The passages 
in which bara means to produce flesh, to make 
Sat » numerous for quotation here. The 
cognate languages confirm the above etymology. 
Phat the words bara, yetzar, and asah are iden- 
tical synonyms is apparent from Isaiah xlv. 7, 
where they all occur in “I form (yeézar) the light, 
and create (bara) darkness; I make (asah) peace, 
and create (bara) evil. I the Lord do (asah) all 
these ;" and from Amos iv. 13, “ He that formeth 
(yetzar) the mountains, and createth (bara) the 
wind . . . that maketh (asah) the morning dark- 
Bara, yetzar, and asah are also identical in 
Gen. i. 21, 26, 27; ii. 4,7; v. 1; Ex. xx. 11; 
Isaiah xliii. 7; Jer. xxxii. 17, et passim. 

The notion of creating something out of nothing, 
as oppos od to ex nihilo nihil Jit, is not likely to 
have been a conception of the Jewish people in 
the time of Moses or Solomon, Esse = non-esse 
is as 1 =0, a result which shows either an error 
in computation, or (if correctly computed) a ma- 
thematical impossibility, as the former is an impos- 
to human conception. Those who are 
curious in the doctrine of wothing, as many are in 
its opposite (antinomy) the Jnfinite, should study 
the Parmenides of Plato, bearing in mind the 
nature of the old or exhaustive method of reason- 
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ing which prevailed anterior to the invention of 


Logic by Aristotle. T. J. Bucxton. 


Lichfield. 
Prematore Interments (3° §, ii. 110.) — It 
would be interesting to have the opinion of one 
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of the writers quoted by your correspondent | 


Grieg, viz. Boucher, Des Moyens de prévenir les 
Enterrements Prématurés, 1849, as a belief in 
the bare possibility of living-burial has been the 
of much misery to very many persons. 
Your correspondent is mistaken in saying that the 
late Mr. Douce gave similar testamentary instruc- 
tions to those in the will of his friend Mr. Kerrick, 
of Cambridge; the former did not direct decapi- 


cause 
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prevalent in the Middle Ages, referred to a 
p- 110, may have occurred to Mr. Douce, and may 
have partly induced him to give this direction. ~ 

I once conferred with a sensible medical man on 
this fearful subject. He stated that the moment 
of returning consciousness would be the last of 
existence, as suffocation must necessarily and 
speedily occur; but what a moment must that be! 

Surely no one should be placed in his coffin 
unless a medical man has assured himself by per- 
sonal inspection, not by mere report, that life is 
extinct. We are careful in satisfying ourselves 
that vaccination has been performed ; why not 
that reanimation is out of all question ? Mp. 


Joun pe Costa, THE WarterRLoo Guipe (3"§, 
ii. 7, 51, 108.)— The following passage from 
Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, where it ap- 
pears as an extract from the personal memoirs of 
Major Pryse Gordon, who accompanied Sir Wal- 
ter over the field of Waterloo in August, 1815, is 
anything, I think, but confirmatory of the trust 
worthiness of John de Costa: — 

“In our rounds we fell in with Monsieur de Costar, 
with whom he got into conversation. This man had 
attracted so much notice by his pretended story of being 
about the person of Napoleon, that he was of too much 
importance to be passed by. I did not, indeed, know a3 
much of this fellow’s charlatanism at that time as after- 
wards, when I saw him confronted with a blacksmith of 
La Belle Alliance, who had been his 


compan on ina 
hiding-place ten miles from the field during the whole 
in 


day; a fact which he could not deny. But he had got 
up a tale so plausible and so profitable, that he could 
afford to bestow hush-money on the companion o 


flight, so that the imposition was but little known; and 
strangers continued to be gulled. He had picked upa 
good deal of information about the positions and d 
of the battle; and being naturally a sagacious Wallon, 
and speaking French pretty fluently, he became the 
favourite cicerone, and every lie he told was taken for 
gospel. Year after year, until his death in 1824, he com 
tinued his popularity, and raised the price of his rounds 
from a couple of francs to five; besides as much for 
hire of a horse, his own property; for he pretended 
the fatigue of walking so many hours was beyond bis 
powers. It has been said that in this way he realised 
every summer a couple of hundred Napoleons.” 

Lockhart states that Major Pryse Gordon was 
then on half-pay, and happened to be domesticated 
with his family at Brussels. We may, I suppose, 
conclude therefore he was a fixed resident there, 
and likely to be well informed on any matter con- 
nected with Waterloo. 

Can the above extract be the statement t 
which F. C. H. refers in his communication to 
“N. & Q.,” 3° S. ii. 7? S. T. P 


etalls 
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Victor Hugo, in Les Misérables, tome Seme, 
livre premier, Waterloo, mentions Napoleons 
guide repeatedly by the name of “ Lacoste, pays® 
hostile, effaré ;" and represents him as probably 


tation, but that his body should be opened, and | “ perfide,” in his reply, when the emperor que& 


that his heart should be removed. The custom | tioned him previous to giving Milhaud’s Cuira 
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siers the order to take the plateau of Mont-Saint- 
Jean. Joun Macray. 


Oxford. 


Mopern Astroxoey (3™ S, i. 481; ii. 91, 133.) 
It is a matter of no — to me that there 
should be so many writers on Astrology, for I can 
easily imagine it to be a very seductive study. 
The wish to know something of the future is in- 
h rent in almost every human being, and when we 
remember how great a part of the Holy Galen 
aula of pure prophecy, to which we are told 
“to take heed,” we may almost imagine the desire 
to be excusable. 

Ihave always felt inclined to believe that the 
future may be read by Astrology, though I have 
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never had the leisure to satisfy myself by taking | 


up the study. ‘There are, however, two facts that 
have rather puzzled me in connection with the 
science, and I should be glad if your learned cor- 
respondent could throw some light upon the 
— and so at once gain me over to his side. 

. If the future of any individual can be fore- 


tld by the aspect of the planets at the time of 


birth, it necessarily follows that every child born 
it the same moment throughout the world must 


have the same fortune, which I imagine is irrecon- | 


cileable with fact. 

. There are hundreds of persons whose time- 
pieces and watches are not always accurate — 
often too fast, often too slow. In this case how 
could the cleverest astrologer “ draw a figure,” 
unless he was certain that he knew the moment of 
the child's birth was astronomically correct ? 


B. B. 


I deprecate equally with M. any discussion in 
. & Q.” on the lawfulness of judiciary astro- 
gy. In answer, however, to the query as to what 


writers have exploded it, I think the following by 


y 


| seendants of Sir Thomas Sewell, 
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“ And in Berghem’s pools reflected 
Hang the cattle’s graceful shapes, 
And Murillo’s soft boy-faces 
Laugh amid the Seville grapes.” 
PuHILEBOR. 
Hincuuirr Famity (3 S. ii. 46, 97, 119.) — 
Watrer Rye writes of a Thomas Hinchlitf, who 
died in 1762; —H. G. of a person of the same 
name who was dead, leaving an only daughter his 
sole heir in 1749. H. 

Boarp or Trape (3S. i. 485; ii. 16.) —In 
my copy of Mr. Thomas's Notes for Materials for 
the History of Public Departments, there is oppo- 
site to the text extracted by Mr. Phillot the foliow- 
ing marginal memorandum a the author’s own 
writing, and signed by him: 

“T find, however, that there is in the State Paper 
Office a Docket of a Commission appointing the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, the Lord President of Wales, and 
fifty-one others to inquire into the causes of the decay of 
trade, and to suggest remedies, and they were from time 
to time to certify the same to the King and the body of 
the Privy Council. It was to be a standing commission, 
and to continue untill revoked. Dated 10 Oct. 1622.” 

JAmMes KNOWLES. 


Str Tuomas Seweut (1* S. viii. 521, 621; 

86; 2™ S. x. 396.) —Your correspondents, in their 
various communications above referred to, are 
very explicit in their information as to the de- 
Master of the 
Rolls from 1764 to 1784; but they omit to say 
anything about the root from which these branc shes 
sprang. I look in vain in the ordinary books of 
reference within my command for any account of 


| Sir Thomas's parentage or early life, with the ex- 


St. Gregory the Great, in the sixth century, may | 


be admitted as a very decisive explosion. Having 
mentioned that the Priscillianist heretics believed 


that every one was born under the laws of the | 


stars, that holy Father and Doctor proceeds thus : 


FI ey enim propter stellas homo, sed stelle propter 
hominem fact sunt: et si stella fatum hominis dicitur, 
psis suis ministeriis subesse homo perhibetur. Certe cum 
Jacob de utero egrediens, prioris fratris plantam teneret 
manu, prior perfecte nequequam egredi potuit, nisi subse- 
quens inchoasset: et tamen cum uno tempore, eodemque 
momento utrumque we fuderit, non una utriusque vite 
ualitas fuit.”— Hom. x. in Ev ingelia, 


F.C. H. 


‘Anp In BerGuem’s POOL REFLECTED’ "GS 
li. 67, = Che lines quoted by S. O. M. occur in a 
ww “Dover to Munich,” in Verses and Trans- 
lations, by C. S. C. (Calverley of Christ’s, Cam- 
bridge), published this year. The correct reading 


ception that in the announcement of his death 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. liv. p- 555, it is 
stated that “he was bred up under an attorney ;” 
but under what circumstances, in what locality, or 
who were his ancestors, paternally or maternally, 
the obituary is altogether silent. Will those who 
have made the former communications, or some 
other of your numerous correspondents, be kind 
enough to supply the deficiency. 
Epwarp Foss. 


Potators, Intropuction or (3° §. ii. 83.)— 
Dr. Campbell, in his Political Survey of Great 
Britain, says that potatoes were first planted in 
Ireland about 1610. I have somewhere read that 
they were grown from tubers given by Sir Walter 
Raleigh to the grandfather of Sir Robert South- 
well. It was very shortly after this date that 
they were commonly cultivated in England. 

The potatoe was known in Spain early in the 
sixteenth century, and was imported here as a 
great dainty. Our potatoes were distinguished 
from the Spanish by the name of Virginian pota- 
toes — or battatas, as they were sometimes called. 
The Virginian potatoe, however, was known in 
England in 1597, for old Gerard, the herbalist, 
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expressly speaks of having received the root from 
Virginia. 

L have not the smallest doubt that when Taylor 
the Water Poet wrote, the potatoes received from 
Spain were considered greater dainties than those 
grown here. 

- In anold cookery-book, The Good Huswives 
Jewell, 1596, is the following receipt “to make a 
tarte” :— 

“ Take two quinces, and two or three burre rootes and 
a Potaton, and pare youre Potaton and scrape your roots, 
and put them into a quart of wine, and let them boyle 
till they bee tender, and put in an ounce of dates, and 
when they be boiled tender, drawe them through a 
strainer, wine and all, and then put in the volkes of 
eight eggs, and the braynes of three or four cocke-spar- 
rowes, and straine them into the other, and a little rose- 
water, and seeth them all with sugar, cinnamon, and 
ginger, and cloves, and mace; and put in a little sweet 
butter, and set it upon a chafing-dish of coles between 
two platters, to let it boyle till it be something bigge.” 

From numerous passages in the Elizabethan 
dramatists, it appears that the potatoe was a dainty 
to be ranked with the date, the orange, and the 
* plum of Genoa.” Epwarp F, Rimpautr. 


We are indebted to Raleigh for the introduction 
of this esculent here, who found it growing in Vir- 
ginia in a cultivated state. The native soil of the 
stock-plant is Chile, where, says Molina (vol. i 
p- 136), it is called maglia. According to Humboldt 
(who gives an interesting historical account of the 
potato in his N. Spain, book iv. chap. ix.), it was 
transported thence by the Indians to Peru, Quito, 
N. Granada, and the whole Cordillera, from 40° S. 
to5° N. He adds, that it was unknown in Mexico 
previously to the Spanish conquest. In that case, 
its presence in Virginia was a comparatively re- 
cent fact at the period of Raleigh's visit there. 
The same observation applies to Nicaragua. Mr. 
Charles Darwin, in 1835, found growing among 
the Chonos Islands (in lat. 45° 30’) in great abund- 
ance, a wild potato, which, he says, more closely 
resembles the cultivated kind than the maglia, and 
notwithstanding the opinions of Molina and the 
great German traveller, concludes that the Chonos 
Archipelago is its true birth-place. See his Jour- 
nal, appended to Captains Fitzroy and King’s 
Surveying Voyages of H. M. SS. Adventure and 
Beagle, 8vo, Lond. 1839, pp. 347, oe. B. 

Britisn-porn Emreror (3" S. i, 426.) — The 
British-born emperor signifies Contention though 
I believe the story of his British birth is now re- 
jected. The Isaurian is Leo. The following are 
probably the laws alluded to : — 

“Eorum est scientia punienda, et severissimis merito 
legibus vindicanda, qui magicis artibus accincti, aut con- 
tra salutem hominum moliti, aut puadicos animos ad libi- 
dinem deflexisse detegentur. Nullis vero criminalibus 
implicanda sunt remedia humanis quesita corporibus, aut 
in agrestis locis innocenter adhibita suffragia, ne maturis 
vindemiis metuerentur imbres, aut ventis grand inisque 
lapidatione quaterentur; quibus non cujusquam salus, 


aut :estimatio lederetur, sed quorum proficerent actus ne 
divina numen, et labores hominum sternerentur.” — Cg 
L. ix. t. 18, 1. 

“Ego promulg atam a veteribus legislatoribus legem 
consider ins, eam que modo incantamentum malum eg 
rata, id punit, modo vero admittit et approbat, quanquam 
id ex intentione proposito malum non fiat, sed sua natum 
Vitiositate, tanquam sterquilinia graveolentia scaturiat 
non tamen illos legislatores reprehendendos dixerim, sei 
ne quis legem, quod merito fiat vituperet, eam ex legum 
quasi fundo, tollendum puto. Vult autem puniri incan- 
tationes eo quod modestia animi sublata stimulis, fa. 
roreque amatorio rationem ad insaniam adigant: a 
approbat rursum illas, tanquam segetes, et fructus eu- 
rent, aliaque bona, ut quidem videtur, suppeditent. Atqui 
ita quod tanquam insidiosum puniisset, idem rursum tan. 
quam beneficium honoret. Atqui nos istiusmodi in- 
cantationes perniciosas esse persuasum habemus: et ut 
bonum quicquam inde manare credamus, induci non pos- 
sumus, Ac sane etiam si boni quippiam producere illas 
appare vat (quomodo quidam approbanti ipsas legi videtur) 
non id bonum esse, sed illecebram atque nassam, que 
illectos in malorum omnium extremum, ubi a summo 
bono excidant, absorbeat, compertum habemus. Notum 
enim nobis est, illas, ut qui se ipsis dedunt, pre crea- 
tore et Domino infaustis dirisque demoniis adhereaat, 
eflicere: et qui illas assectantur, hos per externarum 
rerum lwtam quandam speciem, vulnera in animam exti- 
pere. CQuale quiddam inter pugnandum meticulosis fre- 
quenter accidit ; qui dum ictus in manus excipere nolunt 
illis vel caput vel ventrem exponunt. Sane vero, si quis 
aliquo modo incantamentis usus esse deprehensus fuerit, 
sive id restituende conservandeve valetudinis, sive aver- 
tende in rebus frugiferis calamitatis causa facerit, 
apostatarum pwenam subiens, supremum supplicium sus- 
tineto.” — mp. Leonis Constit. c. xv. 





FiTzHoPKINs. 

Garrick Club. 

Dr. Jounson at Oxrorp (3" S. ii. 56, 109.)— 
Dr. Johnson was made M.A., by diploma, Feb. 10, 
1755; and D.C.L. of Oxford, by diploma, Mareh 
30, 1770 (Oxford Graduates, 368). I confess 
that I never heard of the expression, “ term- 
trotter,” used of any university man, nor have 
any graduates with whom I have spoken, Dr. 
Johnson did not “conti nue his desultory resi- 
dence for five or six years,” but for little more 
than a year. We entered at Pembroke College in 
1728, on Oct. 31 (Boswell, i. 57), and left College 
in 1731 (ibid. i. 79). When he was entered, he 
was in his nineteenth, not his fifteenth year. And 
Mr. Croker observes, that there is no trace of him 
at Oxford in the year 1730; during which he 
was possibly labouring under morbid melane sholy, 
and absent from College. He personally left Cal- 
lege, Dec. 12, 1729, though his name remained on 
the books till Oct. 8, 1731 (ibid. Croker’s notes, 
62,79). His C ‘ollege life was remarkably happy 
by Boswell’s showing. A little before —— 
time, the rod was in use. Dr. Potter, of Trinity 
College, flogged his pupil with his tom by his 
side, then being a student of an inn of court. 
Dr. Bathurst, President of that College, who died 
in 1704 at the age of eighty-four, used to surprise 
the undergraduates, if walking in the grove # 
unseasonable times, with a whip in his hand, —™ 
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gra S, IL. Ava. 23, °62.] 
; ? enademical disciniine not then en- 
instrument of academical discipline not then en 
tirely put aside ; but “not from any principle of 
approving or intention of applying an illiberal 
punishment.” (See Ozxoniana, iv. 106.) 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


Whoever the author of the Memoir, alluded to 
by Queen’s GaRpENs, may be, I do not feel dis- 
pos dto place much reliance on his assertions, if 
the date he gives 6f Johnson's residence at Oxford 
be a specimen of his accuracy. 


| The author in 
question says that the Doctor was fifteen 5 of 
age when he underwent the alleged se 
According to Boswell, Johnson did not leave the 
school at Stourbridge till he was seventeen; and 
was between nineteen and twenty when he was 
entered as a commoner at Pembroke College. I 
had flattered myself that, during three years’ 
residence at Oxford, I had exhausted the lions of 
the place; but I am indebted to Queen’s Gar- 
pens for disabusing me of so vain an idea. I now 
know —at least, if I believe Queen’s GarpENs — 
that the buttery-hatch at Pembroke is a lion, and 
by no means an insignificant one. But I am not 
yet convinced ; for I am at a loss to comprehend 
how Johnson could have expressed any shame at 
Milton’s being flogged at Cambridge, when it 
must have been notorious that he himself had 
suffered a like indignity at Oxford. In answer 
to my charge against him of anachronism, QuEEN’s 
GaRDENs states, that so far from corporal punish- 
ment having nearly died out in Milton's days, it 
still flourishes at Eton. in our gaols 
and army; but not in our Universities, to which, 


and to nothing else, as Queen's GARDENS must 
B. A. 


have been aware, I alluded. 

B. A.’s italics first drew my attention to the am- 
biguous wording of this passage. ad one of the 
great philologer’s contemporaries — rattlebrain 
Goldsmith, for instance, or barnacle Boswell — 
pproached him with — 






So it does 


“I was reading your Life of Milton this morning, 
Doctor Johnson; but there was one /eete/ point which I 
ould not exactly understand ” — 
some such colloquy, perhaps, as the following 
vould have ensued : — 

‘, Sir, many of its points might have been in 
what was the occasion of your 





irticular obtuseness ? ” 

G. (or B.) “ Only this one, Doctor. Were you ashamed 
f Milton’s having been whipped at College, or of only a 
*w students having since undergone a w hipping?” 

J. “Sir, the subject of my pudicity was obvious enough. 

t that Milton was one of the vapulated penultimates, 
it that one of the vapulated penultimates was Milton.” 
Chorus of Conte mporaries, among whom G. (or B.) was 
minently vivacious. “ Hear him! hear him!” 

J.“ Be quiet, Sir. And now, I am additionally 
shamed that the birch is no longer cultivated inter 
‘yivas Academi for the correction of idle questioners. 

th them, Sir, the fittest argument is the 4 


N 


a poste riori.” 


E. L. 8. 
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Potsontnc BY D1amonv-Dusr (3" S. i. 486.) — 
In Chapter xiii. of the Autobiography of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, he relates an attempt to poison him 
when in prison at Rome by the administration of 
pounded diamond in his food; and he tells us he 
escaped in consequence of the accomplice re- 
serving the valuable diamond for himself, and 
substituting pounded glass. He says the diamond 
is not poisonous in itself, but that it acts me- 
chanically by perforating the intestines, which no 
other sort of stone or glass can do. Can this be 
correct ? Surely the angles of broken glass are 
quite as capable of lacerating the internal mucous 
surfaces as those of a diamond. Besides, how is 
it possible any person could swallow such sub- 
stances without perceiving the grit in the mouth ? 
Cellini adds it was not to produce its effect for 
four or five months. He was credulous enough, 
but probably expressed the opinions of the time. 
Can any medical reader of “ N. & Q.” give some 
better information ? A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


A Wrestcer (3 S. ii. 106.) — J. W. inquires 
whether the lines describing “a wrestler,” and 
commencing with — 

“ There lay at ease a bulky insolent,” 
are by Chapman, the translator of Homer? If 
the diction and style are not sufficient answer in 
the negative to this Query, I may be allowed to 
inform J. W. that they are from Mr. M. J. Chap- 
man’s Z'ranslation of the Idylls of Theocritus 
(Idyll xxii. 6th Stanza.) Mr. Chapman was an 
M.A. of Trin. Coll. Cambridge ; and his transla- 
tion first appeared within the last thirty years. 
Though it is not mentioned in Smith's Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography among noteworthy 
translations of Theocritus, it is by far the best in 
our language, and gives abundant proof not only 
of the aptitude for translation which its author 
possessed, but also of his high poetic talent. 
When Mr. H. G. Bohn added a Literal Transla- 
tion of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus to his 
Classical Series, in 1853, he was induced to ap- 
pend to it the metrical versions of Chapman. 
J. W. may, if he will, compare the literal with 
the poetical version in that volume, and I will 
further add that he will find in the Idyll in ques- 
tion a curious parallel between the contest of 
Pollux with Amycus, and that of Heenan with 
Sayers in ourown day. This parallel was noticed 
by Mr. Walter Severn of the Council Ofiice, 
Whitehall, in a letter to The Times of April 20, 
1860, who quoted the literal version in Bohn's 
volume. James (Banks) Davies. 

Moor Court, Kington, 

Eneuisn Rervucees rm Hornanp (3" S. i. 
409, 514; ii. 111.) — All honour be to Friederich 
Count Wied! —a name that must be for ever 
venerated by the friends of religious liberty. 
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Not only am I personally obliged to D. B. for the 
inquiries he has so successfully instituted in refer- 
ence to my Query, but I think the obligation 
should take a wider range for bringing more pro- 
minently under our notice a man who must have 
been in his day to the persecuted for conscience 
sake, as “ rivers of water ina dry place, as the 
shadow ofa great rock in a weary land;” and 
though no history of Nonconformity, rather I 
should say, of Protestant Christianity, can be well 
complete without some allusion to this noble- 
minded German prince, I do not remember ever 
to have seen his name mentioned in connection 
with the subject before. W. W. S. 


Bevertey Monument (3 S. ii. 125.) —Is 
Mr. J. W. B. Sire quite sure that the inscrip- 
tion he to is on the wall of St. John's 
church at Beverley, more commonly known as the 

I am rather inclined to think it is on 
the wall of St. Mary's in that town, a most mag- 
nificent cruciform church, but eclipsed by the 
splendour of the minster, which is, as is well 


refers 


minster ? 


known, one of the finest ecclesiastical structures 
in England. 

The Query about this same epitaph was asked 
in one of the early volumes of the 1*S, of *N. & Q.,” 
but I do not think it was answered. 

Was Anne Boleyn executed by the sword, and 
not by the a OXONIENSIS. 


Recorp Commission Pustications (3 S. ii. 
101.) — Mr. Irvine will find one or more of the 
Appendices he inquires for in the last (or last 
but one) number of Mr. John Gray Bell's Cata- 
logue (Manciester). I have not my copy at 
hand, to give him a more particular reference. 


D. J. 


OON (3"4  & 
the 


SEEDSMAN’S 


Ilunrer’s Moon: i 
225.) — Having occasion to travel through 
irts of Eneland lately, I took the 
opportunity to inquire about the hunter's moon. 
It seems known traditionally, but no one could 


south-eastern I 


agree definitely as to its period. One old farmer 
told me, when he was a boy, there were three 
moons much talked of: the harvest, the hunter's, 
the seedsman's moon, This last is, I think, 
new to most of us. Probably the correct investi- 
gation of one will give a clue to the others. My 
informant could not tell; he only knew he had 
heard of it when very young. A.A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


and 


Hon. James Steruen Lvusurneton (3° S. ii. 
87.)—In Brand's IFistory of Newcastle, Mr. Lush- 
ington ji | to have died on June 17, 1801; 

interred at the church of St. 
G. B. 


is stated 
and to have been 
Nicholas in that town. 

Bisnor Epmunp Geste (3™ S. ii. 129), was 
born 1513, Bishop of Rochester 1559-60, Bishop 
Almoner of Salisbury 1571, died 1576-7. Arms 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[34 §, IL. Ava. 23, 6, 
as entered in Visitation of Worcestershire, 1634, 
“ B. chev. 0. betw. 3 shoveller’s heads erased ppg, 


| Crest, a shoveller’s head erased ppr. betw. 2 og. 


trich feathers o.” He was son of Thomas ang 
grandson of John Gheste, of Handsworth, o, 
Stafford. 

A family of Guest who bear the arms, and are 
probably of the same family as the bishop, use 
for motto, “‘ Nec temere nec timide.” H., §, G, 


Arcureriscopan Mirres (3S. ii. 137.) —Thg 


| correspondent who signs himself J. A. Py. hag 


| desued in Mowrany Pars. 


JSavour of Mussns. Beit anv Daroy, 186, 


fallen into the mistake of several others —that of 
confounding Patriarchs with Primates. The Arch 
bishops of Canterbury and York were Primateg 
but never Patriarchs, in the proper sense of thg 
word. At first there were only two Patriarchs 
those of Alexandria and Antioch. Subsequently 
there were four, Constantinople and Jerusaleg 
being added to the two former. ‘These are com 
sidered Patriarchates of the first rank, primariog, 
But some others were afterwards established ofg 
secondary rank, such the Patriarchates of 
Venice, of the Indies, and of Ethiopia ; and lastly, 
in 1716, Pope Clement XI. instituted the Patre 
archate of Lisbon. It is quite correct that Pa 
triarchs wear a tiara, encircled with two crowns 
I know this from actual inspection ; but there if 
no authority, but heraldic, for the coronet on thé 
mitre of an Archbishop. F. C. H. 


as 


Miisceelancaus. 
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